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THE NEW MINISTRY. 


EARLY all the leading members of both Houses of 
Parliament are once more combined in office, and if they 
can agree among themselves, without reciprocally neutralizing 
each other, they may continue for some time to defy opposi- 
tion. In the Jliad, five or six of the Greek chieftains are 
severally more than a match for the one great champion of 
the Trojans; but through the greater part of the story, 
Hector presses them hard. Mr. Disraxtt, however, will do 
well to remember that AcHILuEs has, for the present, not 
retired to his ships. Lord Joun Russe.., in consenting 
to serve under his ancient rival, has not made the con- 
cession without insisting ou a price; and if rumour may 
be trusted, the unpalatable nature of his demands more 
than once tempted Lord Patmerston to abandon his 
arduous undertaking. Yet it would seem, from the construc- 
tion of the Cabinet, that the influence of the Premrer has 
preponderated over the exigencies of his Foreign Secretary. 
According to all precedent, Lord Joun Russett was entitled 
to a certain number of nominations, and it was also necessary 
to distribute two or three offices among the leaders of the 
advanced Liberal party. If Lord Patmerston has induced 
his rival to make himself the patron of the section which is 
for the first time introduced into the Government, he may 
be congratulated on killing two birds with one stone by a 
masterly stroke of management. The Duke of Newcast ie, 
Mr. Guapstong, Mr. Sipney Herpert, Lord and Mr. 
CARDWELL, whatever may be their political relations with Lord 
PALMERSTON, are in no sense followers of Lord Joun Russe... 
Lord Granvintte, the Duke of and Sir Georcr 
Grey shared the fortunes and the fall of their present chief, 
and if any disruption should hereafter take place, Sir 
CHARLES Woop will loyally adhere to whatever leader re- 
mains at the head of the party. Even if the Indian Secretary 
is supposed to belong to the section of Lord Joun Russet’s 
followers, he will only share the distinction with the Duke 
of Somerset, who is not known to be a zealous Reformer, 
with Mr. Mityer Gisson, who holds an office unconnected 
with State affairs, and with Mr. Coppen, or Mr. Coppen’s 
substitute, at the Board of Trade. In Lord ABERDEEN’s 
Government, Lord Joun Russew. was still regarded as the 
leader of the Whigs, who formed the majority both in the 
Cabinet and on the Ministerial benches in both Houses of 
Parliament. As he will now not even be the organ of 
Government in the House of Commons, it would seem im- 
ible that he should long be satisfied with his position. 
A falling statesman is slow to discover his political weakness, 
and the unsuccessful candidate for the Premiership may not 
at first perceive that uo Liberal Cabinet could have been 
formed in which he would have exercised greater influence 
than in the present. Lord CLarenpon has been excluded, 
Mr. Cospen has been nominally included, and Sir Bensamin 
Ha.Li—soon, it is said, to adorn the House of Lords—is almost 
the only possible Minister who could have been added from 
the oxtreme Liberal section. There is, therefore, nothing to 
be gained by exploding the coalition, except the barren ap- 
plause of the more zealous Reformers in the House of 
Commons; and Lord Patmerston may rely on the support of 
the best of his colleagues in suppressing all internal struggles 
arising from rival ambition. 

It will be more difficult to concur in a definite system of 
policy than to acquiesce in the solution which has been pro- 
vided for personal difficulties. The Cabinet will probably 
be contented to trust Mr. GLapsrong with the constructipn 
of a financial scheme, which no orator will be so competent 
to defend ; and yet it is difficult to understand how a Budget 
sufficient for the national wants, and not too unpopular, 
is to be made compatible with the fixed idea that the 
nation has given its word of honour to itself that the 


Income-tax shall be abolished in 1860. Sir CornewaLn 
Lewis would perhaps have been contented to meet an 
exceptional expenditure by a loan, and he might have 
defended the operation by showing that the cost of 
increasing the navy ought properly to be charged to the 
capital account of the country. If Mr. Guapsrone adopts 
a similar course, it may safely be predicted that the increase 
of debt will acquire all the additional sweetness which he 
can confer by attaching to it some other name. It must be 
remembered, to the credit of the present CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcueQuer, that his Budget of 1853 was the best and ablest 
which has been produced since the time of Sir Ropert Peet. 
Thoroughly familiar with financial principles, almost too in- 
genious in their application, and far superior to all com- 
petitors in the power of defending his own projects, Mr. Giap- 
STONE will probably, as on former occasions, be preserved by 
the necessity of continuous labour from the erratic pro- 
pensities which have sometimes characterized his unem- 
ployed activity of mind. The House of Commons and the 
City would have preferred Sir C. Lewis; but a skilful and 
prudent scheme of tinance may soon reconquer a confidence 
which has been rather shaken than destroyed. 

Of the future Reform Bill it can only be said that it will bea 
compromise in which the minority of the Cabinet will probab] 
extort from their colleagues more than the concessious whi 
ave their due. Lord PALMERSTON wants no Reform, and has 
always repudiated extreme projects, Sir C. Lewis was the first 
to ask the pertineut and yet unanswered question, what were 
the evils to be corrected, and how the remedy would apply ? 
Mr. Giapstone lately protested against the disfranchise- 
ment of small boroughs, and Mr. Sipyey Hersert pro- 
claimed his general agreement of opinion with Mr. 
Waurote. The Duke of ArcyLt was recently selected by 
Mr. Bricur as one of the numerous objects of his personal 
vituperation, and it would be absurd to suppose that Lord 
Exern or Lord Granvitite desires a democratic revo- 
lution. On the other hand, Lord Jonn Russet has 
for some time past been bidding fur Radical support. 
Sir C. Woop—but it is unnecessary to discuss Sir 
C. Woon’s conscientious opinions. Mr. Mitner Gissoy, 
though prudently reticent on the subject, is supposed to be 
pledged to extensive changes ; and Mr. Cospsn, if Mr. Conpen 
is really to be a Minister, has given his full adhesion to the 
doctrines of Mr. Bricut's agitation. It may generally be 
said that the change of Ministry has provided additional 
security for the Constitution. The present Government 
will not receive a measure at the hands of a hostile 
majority, and the Opposition will check any undue libe- 
rality of concession, instead of demanding a dangerous ex- 
tension of democratic theories. 

A far more pressing question refers to the foreign 
of the Government, and to the maintenance of the national 
defences. If Lord PALMERSTON expects to receive the sup- 
port of the intelligent and independent portion of the com- 
munity, he must, from the first, distinctly overrule any dis- 
sension as to the effectiveness of the army and of the 
navy. Mr. Coppen has been one of the most prominent 
leaders of that Peace Society which would trust the 
very existence of England to the forbearance of foreign 
Powers, and especially of France. Without utterly aban- 
doning all his former professions, the President designate 
of the Board of Trade can never concur in sanctioning 
a large expenditure on the fleet, nor in resenting, if neces- 
sary, the insults and encroachments which there is too much 
reason to apprehend. As Mr. Coppen’s qualities and defects 
of character by no means dispose him to undue conciliation, 
it seems highly probable that, on his arrival in England, he 
will at once relieve the Government from an alliance which 
greatly embarrasses its more intelligent supporters. His ac- 
ceptance of office, on the other hand, could only be construed as 
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an undertaking that his peculiar crotchets are to be kept in 
a®eyance as as he is partially responsible for the defence 
of the country. 

ord Paumerston, at the meeting at Willis’s Rooms, wan- 
tonly proclaimed his continued devotion to that French 
alliance which has for the time become an impossibility 
rather than an anomaly. Lord Jonn Rvussewn and Mr. 
GuapstovE are believed to have blinded themselves, in their 
enthusiasm for the liberation of Italy, to the frightful danger 
which impends over Europe from the lawless ambition of 
Russia and of France. Yet it may be hoped that, since the 
greater part of Italy has been relieved from the presence 
of Austrian troops, the leading members of the Cabinet 
will remember that England is in turn entitled to a 
certain share of their attention and regard. If a successful 
peace is, at an early period, imposed upon Austria, the most 
fanatic Gallicizer would regard with alarm the neighbour- 
hood of an Imperial conqueror at the head of an army drunk 
with vanity and eager for additional triumphs. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, who did his utmost to thwart the joint intrigues of 
Russia and France after the Treaty of Paris, can scarcely 
regard with indifference a peril which must long have 
been present to his mind. Lord Jonn Russet, notwith- 
standing his egregious and unbroken failure in all his 
dealings with foreign affairs, is not devoid of a certain 
kind of instinctive patriotism. His professions of abject 
devotion to the person of the Emperor Nicuonas on the 
eve of the late war were probably copied from’ some 
approved Whig precedent, and in dealing with France he 
will not fail to recollect that, although Mr. Fox opposed the 
Revolutionary war, Lord Somers concurred in the policy 
which dictated the wars of W1i.t1am III., and which was 
crowned bv the victories of MARLBOROUGH. 

The interest of the country requires a strong Government, 
and it is not therefore desirable to weaken the new Cabinet 
by premature criticism. It may perhaps hereafter deserve the 
support which can for the present only be, as it were, advanced 
on account. The different sections of the Liberal party, or 
their leaders, have thus far been factious, shortsighted, use- 
less, and often mischievous in their policy. They have still 
a character to earn for prudence, for vigour, and for disin- 
terested devotion to the interests of the country. Every 
facility ought to be afforded them, and some credit may 
attach to their success in suppressing for the moment the 
chronic jealousies which have excited universal scandal ; 
but by far the greater portion of the gratitude which they 
may expect from an indulgent country must proceed ex- 
clusively from a lively sens: of public services which have 
yet to be rendered. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


HE conduct of a large portion of our aristocracy and 
upper classes to Louis Napoteon will form one of the 
least glorious episodes in the history of this country. When 
he appeared as the oppressor of French liberty, red-handed 
from the cowp @état, Knights and Prelates of the Garter were 
too happy to bind the badge of English honour on his knee, 
and his crimes seemed rather to lend a gusto to their adora- 
tion. Now that he appears as the friend of Italian liberty, 
it is suddenly remembered that he is steeped in treachery and 
murder, and the cry is to buy rifles and stand on your guard 
against a brigand. It is to be hoped that the new Govern- 
ment in their foreign policy will have the discretion to 
avoid both extremes. Diplomacy would err much less 
often, and much less dangerously, if it would simply 
follow the rules of conduct which guide men of sense 
and honour in private life. Louis Napotzon should 
be treated by an English Government as a man of very 
questionable character and intentions would be treated 
by an English gentleman who had to do business with him 
in the usual course of the world. He should be treated with 
scrupulous fairness, with perfect courtesy, with high-bred 
reserve, and with a quiet vigilance which, as it has England 
in its keeping, should never sleep. If this had been done 
from the first—if the natural dictates of English honour had 
been followeé in dealing with a violator of all the rules on 
which English honour is built—a dark page would have been 
torn from the history of the world. There would have been 
no Russian war in 1854, the brave men who died in that war 
would still be with us, the money lavished in it would be in our 
kets, Russia would have remained our fast friend, the coun- 
cils of Europe would have been still united, and Louis Napo- 


_ Our Bonapartist journals point to the Milan proclamation 
as if that ought to anuihilate all suspicion’ and strike de. 
traction dumb. Louis Napo.gon, it seems, has offici 
assured the Milanese that he isa man of -most chivalrous 
character ; that he understands his epoch ; that he meang 
no mischief; and that, having come under the pretext of 
liberating them, he will not make them slaves. Who, after 
this, will venture to say that we ought to keep an eye upon 
his movements? Why, did these journalists expect him to 
tell the Milanese in a proclamation that his aim was con- 
quest—that he meant to follow his uncle—and that, having 
used them against Austria, he would turn their country into 
a satrapy of France? Did they ever expect him to say that, 
after beating the Austrians, he would do “the Devil knows 
“what?” Did he swear to the citizens of the French Re- 
public, on being elected President, that he would make a 
@état, clap the Assembly into prison vans, establish himself as 
despot, and shoot down or transport to Cayenne every person 
who did not appear gratified at that arrangement? Did he 
even swear that his intentions were at that moment uncer- 
tain ; and that there was no saying what he might do if 
circumstances proved favourable and opportunity offered? 
Or did he swear to them over and over again to maintain 
their laws and liberties inviolate to the last drop of his 
blood? “If there are men who mistake their epoch, he 
“is not one of them.” Who can charge the Louvts 
Qvatorze of Compiégne with mistaking his epoch? Who 
can charge with mistaking his epoch a Sovereign who has 
restored to France, after thirty years of Constitutional govern- 
ment, the régime of lettres de cachet and the Bastille? 
We admit that the phrases of the Proclamation are fine. But 
why is a “historiographer” carried about with the baggage 
of the army, if it is not to supply fine phrases ? 

There is no need for a panic. There seem to be causes 
enough moving Louis Napoxeon to undertake the expulsion 
of the Austrians from Italy without supposing any ulterior 
views of conquest on his part. There is the desire to reap 
glory on an easy field, there is his traditional and family 
feeling for Italy, there is (perhaps more powerful than all) 
the menacing call of his old brethren of the Carbonari, who 
summon him to liberate Italy on his oath, and with their 
daggers at his breast. No one can pretend to say positively 
that he is not at this moment under an access of chivalrous 
feeling, or that he is not really crusading for the principle of 
nationality—a highly convenient principle, let us remark, 
in passing, for France, who, being herself a very large nation, 
is naturally jealous of the aggregation of the smaller 
nations into Powers capable of balancing her own. But, 
at the same time, all the facts tally equally well with 
the supposition that the scheme is, having avenged 
Moscow with the help of England, next to avenge Leipsic 
with the help of Russia, and then—with perhaps the same 
help—to turn round and avenge Waterloo. We are not of 
opinion that such a scheme would be a hopeful one. We 
are of opinion that its projector would prove to have 
“mistaken his epoch,” and that he would speedily find 
the difference between the European nations of 1793 and 
the European nations of 1859—between the well-drilled 
army of the Empire and the fiery crusaders of the 
Republic, and between himself and the First Consul. But 
one thing is certain—that, if such a scheme is entertained, 
it will be conducted, in every step of it, with the same 
plotting duplicity which was employed in laying the train 
for the present lawless enterprise, and veiled with the 
same solemn professions and the same profound dissimu- 
lation. We have to do with one who professes to mean 
—and who, it is quite possible, may mean—well to us, 
but who is the master of vast means of aggression, and is 
utterly free from the bond which can alone produce security 
between nation and nation, as between man and. man. 

The sympathy of the English people for Italy is not 
doubtful. The only exceptions are a few Ultramontanists, 
born in England but not Englishmen, and half-a-dozen sur- 
viving politicians of the Merrernicu school. Of this every 
Italian who has set foot in England must be sure. But as 
between France and Austria, Austria, vanquished or victo- 
rious, fights for the law of nations and for the independence 
and honour of the world. The fact that she struck the 
first blow at those who were hastening their preparations to 
strike her, can put her in the wrong only in the eye of tech- 
nical diplomacy. She was the victim of a long-projected 
and deep-laid plot; and the necessity to which she would 
be driven of becoming the aggressor, in order to save herself 


LEON would never have dared to commence the present war. 


from bleeding to death, was a part of the plot, and was just 
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as much the subject of calculation as any other part of it. 
No sincere overtures were ever made to her—no fair oppor- 
tunity was ever given her of settling differences and 

ing grievances by diplomatic means consistently with her 
security and honour. She was marked out as a grand 
and easy victim, acceptable to the French army and 
the French nation, and she was irritated till she rushed 
upon the spear. The army which is “ liberating” Italy 


more oppressive, far more immoral, and far more actively 
retrograde than any old despotism is, or is likely to be. 
That army is the one source of danger and disquietude to 
Europe, without which the nations might reap the fruits of 
their industry in peace. It is constantly kept up on more 
than a war footing in profound peace, for standing purposes of 
piratical aggression which are dear and familiar to 
every soldier in its ranks. It belongs to, and is ani- 
mated by, the spirit of a nation which has been taught by 
a series of ambitious rulers to place its honour and happiness 
in trampling on the honour and happiness of other nations. 
Every blow which is struck against this army is struck for 
the integrity of other than Austrian territory, for the 
honour of other than Austrian women, for the security from 
rapine of other than Austrian homes. When the crisis arrives 
—as arrive, in the present course of events, it soon must— 
it will be the duty of the English Government to carry out 
thedouble wish of the English people, by securing the inde- 
pendence of Italy without yielding to the ambition of France. 
It may be necessary, for that purpose, to take high ground, 
and to show that England, too, feels herself strong ; and for 
this we ought to be, in spirit and in armament, thoroughly 


prepared. 


BRAMBLE IN THE ROYAL CLOSET. 


RAMBLE, after all, did not abandon his claim to the 
headship of the Trees without a characteristic inci- 
dent. In Joruam’s parable, as in the late crisis, and as 
in all Ministerial arrangements, there is a certain regu- 
lated, formal etiquette in the whole thing. Nolo episcopari is 
the rule among trees, parsons, and statesmen, as regards 
the recognised aspirants to supremacy. The Olive, and 
the Vine, and the Fig-tree, the patricians of the forest, being 
like Hamlet “to the manner born,” have established a con- 
ventional course of proceeding which has its uses as well as 
its elegance. Why should I rule over the trees? Knowsley, and 
Broadlands, and even Pembroke Lodge, have their charms ; 
and it is, therefore, with a coy and bride-like reluctance that 
any accredited Premier ever accepts the honours of office. 
Not so with the Bramble. A second chance is not likely to 
occur—there is no time to be fastidious or finical at a first 
and unexpected offer. Earl Bramble goes without any hesi- 
tation into the QuEEn’s closet. 

No doubt her Gracious Masesry was perfectly justified in 
giving Earl Bramble histurn. The Olive was prostrate; and 
Fig-tree and Vine had quarrelled so desperately that there 
was nothing for it but to descend to the plebeian underwood 
of Whiggery for a Premier. But the Bramble has certainly 
not learned high manners. Lord GRANVILLE was sent for 
on Saturday; and he spent Saturday and Sunday in making 
the unpleasant discovery that, though Vine hated Fig- 
tree oad Fig-tree hated Vine, yet it could not be that 

-tree and Vine would agree to serve under Bramble. 
It was for all parties just as well that this discovery 
should be made; for it will prevent future troubles and 
disappointments. It soon became unpleasantly plain to 
Bramble that, till the army list is cleared of the veterans, 
there will be no promotion for the subalterns. We are not 
going to discuss in this place all that may be said for 
or against Lord Jonn RussE.t’s decision not to serve 
under Lord GRANVILLE, or about Lord PAatmerston’s self- 
abnegation in being ready to humble himself for the 
general good. In either case there was probably no great 
amount of humility and self-denial, and perhaps not more 
than the unavoidable self-respect. Lord PALmerston, having 
taken his own measure, knew pretty well that, in whatever 
Cabinet he might be, he was certain to be the real chief ; and 
it cost him, therefore, nothing to take the lowest room at 
a table where the honours would be sure to be his. On 
the other hand, Lord Joun Russett might reasonably 
enough say that, though his duties to his country and his 
pledge to his rival bound him to make a sacrifice for a 
tried man, there would be neither patriotism nor common 


very moderately-endowed politician like Lord GRANVILLE. 
In neither case was the decision particularly flattering to 
Lord Granvitte. Lord Patmerston’s hearty and genial 
willingness to accept office under Lord Granvitur plainly 
intimated to the expectant Premier that, in Lord PALMER- 
STON’S opinion, it was a matter of indifference to him who 
was the nominal chief; while Lord Jonn Russe.’s re- 
fusal was a hint, at least equally intelligible, that Lord Gran- 
VILLE’s shoulders were not Atlantean enough to bear the 
weight of empire. Lord Gnranvitue’s success with Lord 
and his failure with Lord Joun came 
to much the same thing. The two great rivals, by opposite 
processes—each equally uncomplimentary to Lord Bramble — 
gave him to understand that he was not the coming man. 
Such a discovery, to one more sensitive and more self- 
respectful, would at least have impressed the lesson of 
caution. It was really no personal humiliation to Lord Gran- 
VILLE to find that his Premiership would not do, but 
it was at least a hint to distrust his own judgment. But the 
commission he had received from his Sovereign seems to have 
turned his head. For Bramble to find himself in the QUEEN’s 
closet was an honour and surprise so great that he must 
communicate the details to every weed and hedge-flower. Not 
content with having been inchoate Premier for at least six 
hours and a half, Lord GxaNnvILLE must write to the Z'imes 
about it. On Monday we were all “electrified,” as the 
newspapers say, by a verbatim account of what took place 
between the Queen and Lord Granvitte. There was no 
occasion to mark it “communicated.” The writerof the leading 
article in the 7imes, forgetting even prudence in his anxiety to 
display his intimate knowledge of what occurred in the Royal 
closet, did not so much as condescend to conceal hisinformation 
by the thinnest veil of newspaper etiquette. The style and 
language were purely historical—just like a short-hand 
writer's notes. GuRNEY behind the scenes in the Noctes 
could not be more accurate and explicit. “Her Masesty 
“was pleased to observe”"—“her Magsesry felt”—*her 
“Masesty also observed”—“ her Maszsry cast her 
“ eyes”—“ her Masgsty intended.” “Furnished with this 
“commission Lord GRANVILLE communicated to Lord Pat- 
“ weRSTON the QuEEN’s wishes,” and also communicated the 
QUEEN’s conversation, and the QuEEN’s commands, and the 
QuEEN’s intentions, and the QuEEn’s feelings, and the QUEEN’s 
arguments to all the QuzEn’s subjects next morning in the 
Times. It is quite useless to go through the proof that 
all this came direct from Lord Granvitiz. His transcript 
of his diary for Saturday and Sunday last proves its 
authenticity. Unquestionably every word of the narrative 
is true. It is quite certain that this is what the QuEEN 
said, and what Lord Granvitie said, and it is equally 
certain that it was all in the Zimes next day. Now, unless 
the Times kept an eavesdropper in the Royal closet, either 
her Masgsty or Lord sent all these particulars 
to the Times. It will be for his Lordship to explain who 
communicated to a newspaper what “her Masesty was 
pleased to observe.” 

We had always thought that, before any Ministerial 
explanation, it was the rule for « statesman honoured by 
her Masesty’s commands to attempt the construction of an 
Administration to solicit her Masxsry’s permission to state 
the particulars of his commission, and the way in which it 
had been brought to a successful or disastrous issue. We 
had also thought that, supposing her Masgsty’s gracious per- 
mission to have been given, Parliament was the quarter in 
which the history of such negotiations ought to be divulged. 
Sure we are that, of the last twenty Ministerial explanations 
of this kind, every one was prefaced with the solemn conven- 
tionalism that Sir Ropert Pees, or Lord Dersy, or Lord 
PatMenrston “had received the QuEEN’s permission to state,” 
&e. &c. It will be for Lord GranviILie to state, and to 
state in Parliament, whether he had the QuzEN’s permission 
to send to the Times the notes of his interview with her 
Masesty, and his transcript of her Masgsry’s confidential 
communications. 

This is, of course, a matter between her Masesty and one 
whom she has especially honoured with something of private 
friendship. A grave constitutional difficulty remains for 
Lord GRANVILLE to get over. His Lordship is a Privy 
Councillor; and it was as a Privy Councillor that he 
was at Buckingham Palace on Saturday and Sunday 
last. A Privy Councillor, we believe, takes a certain 
oath—which oath pledges the taker to certain duties as to 
keeping the QuEEN’s counsel. It may be that Lord Gran- 


sense in giving himself over to an untried and certainly 


VILLE has some good reasons which may account for the 
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appearance in a newspaper of the history of his interview with 
his Sovereign. His Lordship may be able to reconcile 
it with propriety, precedent, constitutional principle, and 
his oath. At present such justification is certainly needed on 
personal grounds. On public grounds we have reason to 
regret this imprudent and indecent revelation. The bitterest 
enemy of the Whigs could not have conceived a more 
damaging revelation. A false step at starting, a premature 
intimation of internal dissensions and jealousies, so slightly 
skinned over as to burst out without even hostile chafing— 
this, and a knowledge of this at the most inconvenient 
moment, is what the Liberal party owes to Lord Gray- 
VILLE and his communication to the Times. Lord 
GRANVILLE’s may be only a personal indiscretion, but he has 
damaged the Coalition already. We trust that he wi'l take 
the whole blame of his mistake. It will bring its own punish- 
ment with it. Neither the Court nor his colleagues are 
likely to forget a liberty which he has taken with his 
Sovereien’s confidence, and a wrong which he has done to 
his associates. As to politicians generally, they will say 
that, if Bramble does get a sudden elevation, it sis small 
wonder if he acts as a Bramble is likely to act when he is 
put out of his place. Lord Granviitr has had his chance; 
and that chance is not likely, without a very satisfactory 
explanation, to be repeated. 


THE RUSSIAN CIRCULAR. 
RINCE GORTSCHAKOFF’S Circular informs the 


German Confederation that it is “a combination purely 
“and exclusively defensive. It is on that condition that it 
“ participates in the international law of Europe on the basis 
“of the treaties to which Russia’s signature is affixed.” At 
the moment when France, in concert with Russia, is inviting 
Italy to shake off the arrangements of 1815, there is a cer- 
tain audacity in the appeal to the alleged legal constitution 
of the Germanic body. It happens that, by an additional 
article of Federation, which has, with the full knowledge of 
Russia, been in force for nine-and-thirty years, an attack on the 
non-German territories of any of the Confederates may, by a 
vote of the majority of the Diet, be regarded as a cause of war. 
In any case, however, the threat that a great nation will forfeit 
the charter of its collectiveexistence by hostile measures against 
France is as insolent as it is happily powerless. There are 
many sound reasons of policy to prevent an immediate breach of 
German neutrality; but the aggressive and dictatorial lan- 
guage of Russia furnishes an additional reason for the most 
vigorous military preparations. When a population of the same 
blood and language can place a million and a half of soldiers 
in arms its rulers may dispense with arguments about their 
right to determine on peace or on war. Whether the German 
movement is founded on wise suspicion or on irrational panic, 
it is absurd to deny that, in its origin and purpose, it is 
essentially defensive. Bavaria and Hanover are not influenced 
by an insane desire of extending their territories at the ex- 
pense of France when they break from the slumber of more 
than forty years with a unanimous summons to arms. They 
have seen the old enemy of their country preparing, in the 
midst of peace, for a wanton attack on an unoffending Power, 
and they well know that considerations of policy alone have 
directed the French legions to the Po rather than to the 
Rhine. If any additional symptom of danger were needed, 
the officious interference of Russia would be a sufficient 
proof that the unity of Germany and the independence of 
Europe are at this moment in imminent peril. If one of 
Prince GorTscHAKOFF’s statements can be distinguished from 
the rest as more especially the reverse of the truth, his asser- 
tion that the war arose out of local circumstances seems en- 
titled to a pre-eminence in inaccuracy. 

In the wars of conquest which have characterized the 
secular policy of France, the first business of the aggressor 
was always to influence or to overawe some of the petty 
princes of the German Empire. Electors, and Landgraves, 
and Grand Dukes were accustomed to seize the opportunity 
of foreign invasion to extend their territories at the expense 
of their neighbours, or to make themselves more completely 
independent of their distant feudal Sovereign. FReprrick 
the Great himself first invaded Silesia and Bohemia in 
concert with the armies of France, and Austria in turn 
sought revenge upon Prussia during the Seven Years’ War by 
an alliance with Madame de Pompapour and CHoIsEvUL. 
Napo.eon included one-third of Germany in the dominions 
which he ruled or controlled, and a third of the gigantic 
army which he led to Russia consisted of German troops. 


The national existence, which had been in abeyance since 
the fall of the HonensraurFEN, became a longing regret/after 
Jena, a vague hope after Aspern and Wagram, and finally 
the great prize of victory at Leipsic. In ratifying the voice 
of the nation, the Congress of Vienna accomplished at least 
one durable work, for the Confederation is now able to pre- 
sent a formidable front to the enemies of Germany on the 
East as well as on the West. It is possible that a foreign 
war may still be required to complete the national conscious- 
ness of unity, and in the meantime French turbulence and 
Russian insolence will promote the development of a wide 
and federal patriotism. 

That a formal State Paper should consist of one unin- 
terrupted succession of insincere sophisms is neither sur- 
prising nor inconsistent with precedent; but great poten- 
tates ought to content themselves with falsehood and 
bravado, instead of descending to ironical taunts. Russia, 
which has, from the commencement of the negotiations, 
openly professed the bitterest feeling against Austria, 
now affects to identify her own attitude of suspended 
hostility with the impartial neutrality of England. “The 
“ Government of her Britannic Majesty” is in the Circular 
represented as taking the initiative in denouncing the war- 
like tendencies of Germany. “ Associating ourselves with 
“the Government of her Britannic Majesty’—“The pro- 
“ gramme of the Congress was drawn out on the bases pro- 
“posed by the Government of her Britannic Majesty”— 
“ The Government of her Britannic Majesty would preserve 
“a strict neutrality’—such are the phrases which run 
through the document. In short, Lord Matmespury’s well- 
meant declarations of amity with all nations are quoted by 
Prince GorrscHakorr as if England were an assenting 
party to that new treaty of Tilsit which has yet to be 
formally signed. It is difficult to understand the motive of 
invidious misrepresentations which are not even intended to 
deceive. With or without fault of its own, the English 
Government has proved wholly unable to influence the pre- 
determined policy which could only perhaps have been 
checked by the threat of open resistance; but the country 
and the Ministers are guiltless of complicity, either with 
the more active conspirator against the peace of Europe or 
with the accomplice who now comes to his aid. 

The same complimentary insolence is, even on slighter 
grounds, addressed to a Government which may at any mo- 
ment throw its sword into the Austrian scale. “In the 
“ present conjuncture,” says Prince GortscHakorr, “the Ca- 
“ binet of Berlin has taken, as the device of its attitude, the 
“ defence of the integrity of Germany, and the maintenance of 
“ the balance of power in Europe.” And again—* As regards 
“ the integrity of Germany, the high and chivalrous character 
“ of the Prince who has proclaimed himself its guardian, and 
“ whose power is equal to the task, ought, in our opinion, to 
“render any other guarantee unnecessary.” The chivalrous 
Prince replies to the patronizing flattery of Russia by 
calling out the reserves of the Prussian army, and by drawing 
closer his relations with the Court of Vienna. Prince 
GorTSCHAKOFF says that the disavowal by the French Go- 
vernment of hostile designs against Germany has been hailed 
with eager assent by the majority of the great Powers. It 
would have been more to the purpose to state that the 
assurance had satisfied any German prince or subject. It is 
evidently convenient for France that one conquest should be 
effected at a time, and that Jena should not be attempted 
until Austerlitz is achieved. For some price which is yet 
unknown, Russia has been bought over to the cause of ag- 
gression, and Prince GortscHakorF has now performed the 
first part of his compact. Germany has received fair warning 
that a defensive movement against France will bring a second 
adversary into the field, and the States of the Confederation 
will perhaps infer that the vigour of their operations ought 
to be proportioned to the strength of the hostile league which 
threatens them. 

The Russian version of the late negotiations is proved to 
be shamelessly dishonest even by that small portion of the 
communications amongst the various Powers which has 
already transpired. There can be little doubt that the coali- 
tion against Austria was set on foot during M. p—E Morny’s 
residence at St. Petersburg, or that the Russian Govern- 
ment was long since fully aware that the French Emperor 
would find a pretext for declaring war in the course of the 
present summer. According to the Circular, “ the compli- 
“cations which menaced the general peace” surprised Prince 
Gortscuakorr’s Sovereign in the midst of his internal re- 
forms, and “ our august master did not think he could remain 
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“a passive spectator. To solve those complications we pro- 
“ posed a European Congress. The idea was eagerly received 
“ by the Great Powers.” Yet it is not true that the Congress 
was proposed to farther the prospect of peace, nor was the pro- 
ject received by the two Great Powers who were alone impar- 
tial in the dispute, except as an unavoidable inconvenience. 
Every demand of the French Emperor had, through Lord 
CowLey’s intervention, been conceded by Austria, and the 
maintenance of peace might have appeared certain, when 
Russia, at the instance of France, interposed the suggestion 
of a Congress which was never intended to assemble. Prince 
GoRTSCHAKOFF cannot be ignorant that Lord Drrsy and 
Lord Matmespury have repeatedly expressed their disap- 
val of a maneeuvre which could not, without a breach of 
diplomatic comity, be truly characterized. Russia haughtily 
refused the invitation of England to join in a pacific inter- 
vention at the commencement of the dispute, and it was not 
until Napoteon III. seemed at a loss for an excuse for war, 
that Prince GortscHakorr's “ august master” was suddenly 
seized with a desire to share in the negotiations for peace. 

It may, in a certain sense, be true that the Cabinet of 
Vienna broke off the negotiations by refusing to sit in Con- 
gress with Sardinia, but it is also true that the original 
suggestion of confining the assemblage to the representatives 
of the Five Great Powers proceeded from Russia. It was 
Austria, on the other hand, which recommended that the 
Italian States should send commissioners to advocate their 
interests, and Count Cavour absolutely refused to take any 
part in the proceedings unless Sardinia was admitted on a foot- 
ing of equality. In truth, the whole discussion is altogether 
purposeless, Austria from the first offered to acquiesce in any 
proposal respecting Sardinia on condition of obtaining 
security against the designs of France. Subsequent expe- 
rience has shown that, in precipitating the war, the Govern- 
ment of Vienna committed both a military fault and a 
political mistake; but the Power which was threatened 
with a causeless attack had a perfect right to choose its own 
time for the commencement of inevitable hostilities which 
it had neither desired nor caused. 

The menacing language of Russia may be, explained by 
the new position of the Austrian army in the region which 
borders on the territory of the German Confederation. 
Nearly all Italy, with the exception of one small province, is 
now in the hands of the Italians, subject to the control of their 
Imperial ally. The enthusiastic sympathy of Russia for 
national independence may for the present safely be diverted 
from Italy to Poland, unless its immediate field of action is 
rather to be found in Hungary or in Servia. France, how- 
ever, after accomplishing the ostensible object of the war, 
has still to overcome 300,000 men concentrated in a forti- 
fied position of unequalled strength. It may not be thought 
impossible with superior numbers to surround the belea- 
guered fortresses so as to cut off their communication with 
the passes of the Alps. but the operation will be doubly 
dangerous if a Federal army is waiting in the Tyrol to co- 
operate in case of imminent need with the Austrian force at 
Mantua and Verona. The reinforcements from France may 
render it at the same time inconvenient to strengthen the 
army of the Rhine, and on the whole, it is highly desirable 
that Russia should interpose “to localize the war and pre- 
“serve the balance of power.” The Circular is the first 
step to the co-operation which is indicated by the naval 
preparations at Cronstadt. When the French and Russian 
fleets command the sea, and perhaps blockade the ports of 
the Baltic, it seems possible that the garrulous sympathies 
of English cosmopolitan Liberalism may be interrupted by a 
wholesome feeling of alarm. 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 


— last of the prominent actors in the great drama which 
ended in the Treaty of Vienna has passed away. The 
diplomatist who, in proportion to the resources at his com- 
mand, achieved the greatest temporary success, has followed 
to the tomb the rivals whose divisions were his strength. 
Prince MerrernicH had long become a mere name; and 
few of those who this week heard that he was dead were 
aware ten days ago that he was still living. It is so natural 
that the contemporary of Napo.teon, WELLINGTON, ALEX- 
ANDER, and TALLEYRAND should be overtaken by the common 
fate, that his death would hardly have elicited a remark, 
had it not, by a strange turn of fortune, chanced to fall when 
the treaties that were the great work of his life had just 
crumbled in pieces, and a new NAPOLEON was proclaiming at 


Milan a repetition of the French form of Italian indepen- 
dence. No eminent man’s character is more precisely fixed 
in general estimation than that of the deceased diplomatist ; 
and the limited portion of mankind that concerns itself with 
the qualities and career of any statesman whose virtues or 
vices cannot affect the funds, was perhaps more agreed in 
its judgment of Merrernicu than in its judgment of any man 
holding an equal position in Europe. A well-known Whig 
nobleman did, indeed, pronounce that he derived from per- 
sonal intercourse the impression that METTERNICH was pos- 
sessed of very ordinary ability ; but his estimate was pro- 
bably affected by the recollection that it was the Tories 
who permitted the great Austrian Minister to take the 
lead at the Congress of Vienna. A man who cajoled 
Napo.eon, braved the Emperor ALEXANDER, and pursued 
a persistent policy for half a century, can scarcely 
be sneered into insignificance by the criticisms of Lord 
Hotianp. We may accept the verdict of competent con- 
temporaries that MeTrernicu was one of the most astute and 
one of the most determined men that the past century has 
produced, Nor was he without qualities that appeal more 
directly to the sympathies of mankind. The system of 
government which he conceived and elaborated is repulsive 
to every Englishman, so far as any Englishman can under- 
stand it ; and even its warmest admirers must admit that its 
establishment was attended with a lamentable amount of 
human suffering. But Merrernicu had at least the virtues 
of a kind gaoler, and he indulged his natural clemency to an 
extent much beyond what is supposed by those who are not 
aware that the good-humoured simplicity of the Emperor 
Francis concealed a cruelty the odium of which has been 
largely cast on his Minister. Nor can we question the sin- 
cerity with which, when the eruption of the students of 
Vienna closed his long official career, MeTreRNIcH protested 
to the Archduke Louis that devotion to his country had 
been the one aim of his life and the one thought of his heart. 
It is ignorance and prejudice alone that can speak of him as 
nothing better than a callous, cold-blooded deceiver. 

The key to the whole of Merrernicn’s career as a states- 
man is to be found in the equality of apprehension with 
which he regarded France and Russia. Austria is such a 
confused, heterogeneous mass—so exposed, so accidentally 
great—that ever since the loss of its southern possessions and 
the rise of its northern rivals, its existence has been little else 
than one long struggle to exist. In the days when Merrer- 
nicu first took a part in great affairs, Austria lay prostrate 
after the blow of Austerlitz—waiting, almost hopelessly, to 
become the prey of one or both of the great military Empires 
that had formed at Tilsit a coalition for plunder. MeTrernicu 
saw that the only chance for his country lay in playing off 
one of her enemies against the other. Austria was never to 
give herself heartily or sincerely to either Power until she had 
made her fortune out of their differences. Of the two, 
MerTERNICH certainly feared and hated Russia most, and 
after the position of Austria was secured by the peace, his 
constant aim was to avoid giving Russia any pretext for 
interfering in the affairs of her neighbours. Even when the 
unanimity of the Continental Powers at the Congress of 
Verona seemed the highest possible tribute to the policy of 
Austria, Merrrernicu entreated the First Minister of 
France not to afford Russia an excuse for showing, by 
an armed intervention, her disinterested hatred of revolu- 
tions. As a matter of fact, he was successful. So long as 
he was at the head of affairs, Austria not only prevented 
both France and Russia from encroaching on her per- 
manently, but gained largely by alternately caressing and 
betraying them. The process by which this was effected un- 
doubtedly involved a largeamount of deceit and treachery. But 
the lax standard of diplomacy did notaccuse the principal actor 
of any unpardonable duplicity. Merrernicu had received 
from nature, and had perfected by patient practice, a remark- 
able gift for executing those social mancuvres the object of 
which is to prevent friends from seeing they are enemies, and 
to let enemies see that they are friends; and it was his high 
reputation for this kind of drawing-room guile that made 
him the fashion in the world of diplomacy. The diplomatists 
of his day cultivated the art of polite betrayal themselves, 
and honestly admired others who showed an unusual excel- 
lence in it. Posterity cannot be expected to think very 
highly of Merrernicu because he could keep his countenance 
and say the opposite of what he meant; but it may allow that 
much of the jinesse he exhibited, and of the trickery to which 
he had resort, was owing to the inherent necessities of a poli- 
tical position in which one of two rival Powers was to be 
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taken up alternately, and was not attributable to his personal | assurance that he has not marched into Italy for the gratifi- 


love of the art which at that time gave in the capitals of the | 


Continent a reputation for diplomatic success. 

His conception of the foreign policy requisite for Austria 
affected the whole system of his home government. Austria 
was to be kept in existence by an adroit avoidance of French 
or Russian intervention. Revolutions are the standing pre- 
text of foreign Powers who wish to intervene, and therefore 
Merrernicu wished at all hazard to suppress revolutions. 
In Italy, this carried him far beyond the bounds of what 
was justified by public law. He himself interfered unscru- 
pulously in order to prevent others from interfering. He 
could no more allow a revolution at Naples or in Tus- 
cany than at Venice. Unless everything was quiet, Austria 
could not be safe. Merrernicu, in bringing the whole 
of Italy under the domination of Austria, was only 
carrying out the same policy which made him absorb 
the Republic of Cracow lest Russia should have a cause 
forinter fering in the close neighbourhood of Austrian terri- 
tory, and made him back up the Sonderbund in order 
that he might neutralize the influence of France in Switzer- 
land by working in co-operation with the Court of the 
Tuileries. But no Austrian statesman has ever done more 
than Merreryicn to make a harsh Government endurable 
by attending to the wants of the mass of the people. His 
successor in the Chancery of Vienna—a man hostile to his 
whole policy, and borne into office by the hatred entertained 
towards him by the Revolutionary party—has recorded an 
avowal that Merrernicn’s rule rendered the bulk of Austrian 
subjects prosperous and contented. In order to attain his 
objects, he sacrificed the happiness and blighted the career of 
those classesin Austria and its dependencies who look for some- 
thing more in life than material prosperity. But this is 
what is necessarily done in all despotisms ; and, if the end 
is to justify the means, it is difficult to say that the preser- 
vation of Austria is not as good a reason for repressing the 
intellect of Italy as the maintenance of the NapoLzon 
dynasty is for repressing the intellect of France. 

Opinions will differ as to the general success of Merrrer- 
nicH’s government. No one can deny that his personal 
career was eminently successful, for, as long as he administered 
her affairs, Austria had a run of good luck almost without a 
check. It was only after his fall that Austria had to call in 
the dangerous assistance of Russia, to place herself by a new 
Concordat at the feet of the Papacy, and to meet France in 
the field. But it may be said that, although these things did 
not come in Metrernicu’s time, he himself had made them 
inevitable. It was out of the nature of things that the 
Austrian rule in Italy should endure for ever. But Merrer- 
NICH was as well aware of this as any man could have been. 
His great object was to gain time for his country, and to let 
her have the opportunity of consolidating herself while 
France and Russia were kept off. Whether he effected this 
in a degree at all corresponding to the price he paid for the 
attempt, time alone can show. But it will not necessarily follow 
that he was unsuccessful, because Austria may have to undergo 
many reverses and submit to many losses. What is essential 
to her is that she should have that kind of coherence and 
vitality which will make her, under all her troubles, a great 
Power. It may possibly be found that the main result of 
Merrernicn’s policy has been indirect, and that its principal 
fruit is to be looked for in the impression it has produced on 
the Sclavonic population of Austria. If this population has 
acquired the notion that it is its pride and interest to belong 
to and to preserve the famous Austrian Empire, it may have 
been worth while to have implanted this feeling at the cost 
of all the efforts which have been made to extend the in- 
fluence of Austria in Italy, and to secure the pr onderance 
of Austria in Germany. In all probability these efforts will 
soon seem fruitless to a superficial observer. Italy may pass 
under a new system that at least will not be Austrian, and 
Prussia may become the first Power in Germany. But if 
Austria has meanwhile secured a stronger hold over her semi- 
barbarous populations, the statesman who will have power- 
fully conduced to this result by the dignity and prestige he 
gave to the name of Austria during so many years of a peaceful 
rule, can hardly be said to have laboured in vain. 


THE MILAN PROCLAMATIONS. 


P by the statement that he was “the advocate of Democratic 
“institutions,” to the oath that he would remain faithful 
to the Republic, to the declaration that the Empire was 
Peace, the Emperor of the Frencu has now added the 


cation of his own ambition or to increase the territory of 
France. We have not enumerated these falsified pledges for 
the sake of useless reproach, but because they are numerous 
enough to furnish the means of properly interpreting the 
manifesto which has been issued for the p of reassuri 

Europe. It may possibly be true that the Emprror does not 
at present intend to incorporate Savoy with France, or to 
establish his dynasty in Tuscany and the Duchies. But it 
is absolutely certain that, if he has motive enough for these 
measures, his plighted word will not stand in the way. The 
most lenient view of his career would perhaps represent him, 
not as a maker of fraudulent promises, but as a breaker of 
promises which have become inconvenient. If there be 


sufficient inducement to set it aside, or if the difficulties of . 


adhering to it become considerable, the Milan Proclamation 
will follow the rest of the Emprror’s asseverations. It is 
not likely, therefore, that he is about to claim sovereignty 
over Lombardy by title of conquest ; but the true question 
is, what will he do if Vicror EmMMANUEL offers to cede 
Savoy, or if the “legitimate wishes” of the revolutionized 
Italian States prove to be in favour of taking a Sovereign 
from among the younger Bonapartss ? 

lt would be a sheer waste of golden opportunities if any 
part of Savoy or Italy were at once annexed to France. The 
Emperor might as well have entered Italy without his new 
rifled cannon as without his great civil invention of the 
ballot-box with the sabre on the top of it. If we were read- 
ing his Proclamation to discover the advantages it proposes to 
confer on the Italians, we could almost laugh at finding that 
it offers to give effect to their “legitimate wishes,” at the 
same time that the French armies are merely to be engaged 
in “maintaining order.” A political desire which shall be 
legitimate, to be expressed while order is maintained by 
French bayonets, is to decide the destiny of “ one of the most 
“ beautiful parts of the world ;” and it is for this that Italy 
has gone mad with gratitude and joy. Europe, which knows 
pretty well that there is no sort of political monstrosity that 
may not be engendered in the union between universal suf- 
frage and the sabre, will not easily persuade itself that the 
Italian difficulty is settled by permitting the Italians to vote 
away by ballot the Treatiesof Vienna. What sort ofa settle- 
ment will have been accomplished if the Lombards (as it is 
extremely likely they will do) agree to unite themselves 
to the Piedmontese, on condition that Vicror EmMMANUFL 
ceases to be a transmontane Sovereign? Or what will be 
the prospect ofa general peace if Parma and Modena express 
“a legitimate wish” to be joined with Tuscany under the 
sceptre of Napoteon Jerome? The security which the 
Emperor tenders to us against his accepting these advan- 
tages for the Bonaparres as eagerly as Louis XIV. 
accepted the crown of Spain for the Boursons, is simply 
and solely his knowledge of his “epoch.” NapoLeon 
III. may well understand his epoch, for more than all 
men he has given it its distinctive character. We, with 
genuine fear and anxiety, acknowledge that we do not 
understand it. It is an epoch at which despotism goes 
masquerading about the world in the disguise of freedom, at 
which ambition lurks under the vestments of self-sacrifice, 
and at which conquest calls itself the extension of morality. 
The old words and the old forms remain, but the first 
with them no meaning or a new one, while the last have 
become the furniture of the very institutions of which they 
formerly symbolized the opposite. The world is confounded 
and perplexed by the contradiction between ideas and modes 
of expression. If the Italians, voting by ballot, decree dis- 
tributions of territory and apportionments of sovereignty 
which practically give France a place in Italy, their decision, 
though it in fact legitimates a foreign conquest, will claim 
our respect as the solemn verdict of an enfranchised nation- 
ality. Ifthe Emperor of the Frencu, by winning battles in 
Lombardy, adds three departments to his dominions, we shall 
be expected not to denounce his successful ambition, but to 
congratulate him on the casual advantage he derives from a 
policy of generous self-devotion. The “epoch” requires tha 
if the acquisitions of the sword be direct, we should call them 
material conquests, but that, if the ballot-box be interposed 
between the blow and its results, we should designate them 
as moral triumphs. Let us confess that we are of those who 
do not “ comprehend our epoch.” 

The Proclamation to the Milanese requires therefore to 
be translated into a tongue of which we have not yet 
mastered the glossary. Even, however, if it be understood 
in the sense which it would have borne in more primitive 
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and less sophisticated times, and in which it is probably 
intended to be read by Englishmen and Germans, it asserts 
principles which may fructify in years of war and bloodshed. 
The Emperor disclaims annexations of territory, but he 
announces his determination to cultivate “ moral influences.” 
We know well that when a Frenchman talks of morality, it 
is vain for an Englishman to follow him ; but the author of 
the Proclamation at all events means by morality something 
which is not law. Naporron III. must be considered as 
having made a solemn public announcement that he will 
disregard the International Code whenever he has a chance 
of winning those “moral” triumphs which are so congenial 
to the epoch. A moral triumph is, we suppose, a triumph 
over immorality, and the standard of moral excellence is to 
be settled by French sentiment. We really do not know a 
single community which will be safe from interference if 
it once be admitted that the moral sensitiveness of the 
Tuileries is so morbidly acute that it must be allowed to re- 
lieve itself periodice'ly by a war. Who can say that the 
wrongs of Nana Sanip may not, ere long, find an 
avenger? Who can be sure that expiation is not 
preparing for the injuries inflicted on the Mormons? Who 
knows that the feud of Miramon and Zutoaca in Mexico 
does not call for French interposition? Who will pledge 
himself that the explosion of an infernal machine in Paris 
will not some day awaken an august moralist to the sufferings 
of Ireland? Ifthe Emperor of the Frencu is proof against 
the unspeakable ridicule he incurs by setting up himself, of all 
men, as the general champion of outraged right, there are no 
lengths of aggression to which he may not proceed in the pur- 
suit of “moral” victories. 

The Address to the French troops which appeared with 
the Proclamation to the Milanese is chiefly remarkable for 
the audacious assertion “Wer were not ready. The energy 


“of the nation and your courage supplied all.” But the | 


civil part of the nation had absolutely no share whatever in 
the astonishing operation which is thus described. The 
French military and naval establishments were simply called 
upon to develope the perfection of their resources ; and, if 
those resources were in their ordinary state, the world, as 
we said last week, has all the more reason for astonishment 
and alarm. The Emperor would much more thoroughly 
re-assure that European public which he is so anxious to 
hoodwink by candidly admitting that he strained every 
nerve in preparing himself, and that he got so easily to Italy 
because, as the Austrians clearly perceived, the Sardinian 
army formed his advanced guard, and was already in position, 


LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL. 


HE tardiness with which the new Cabinet has evolved 
itself out of chaos, threatened at one time to justify the 
forebodings of those members of the Liberal party who 
remembered how much easier it was to outvote a minority 
than to reconcile the claims of a discordant majority. Even 
now, though Lord PatmErsTon may congratulate himself on 
having surmounted the immediate difficulties of his position, 
it may be doubted whether the old elements of the ABERDEEN 
Cabinet will be found to have acquired more coherence by 
the process of eliminating their chief, and shifting almost 
every member of the Government into a new and unfamiliar 
office. It is easy to understand the difficulty of effecting a 
combination to include at once such an ally as Lord Joun 
Russet and such an opponent as Mr. GLapsToNE ; but it is 
remarkable that the greatest embarrassment seems to have 
been gratuitously created exactly where it was least expected. 
A struggle for the Foreign Office, or a doubt about the 
selection of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, was quite in the 
natural course of things ; but nothing seemed less likely than 
that a difficulty would arise about the disposal of the seals, to 
be solved at last by the appointment of a Common Law 
Judge in his eightieth year. 

It was not to be expected that Lord CampBeLL would 
decline the opportunity of adding his own name to the list of 
Chancellors whose lives he has compiled ; but he will scarcely 
add to his reputation by leaving a Court over which he has 
presided with more than ordinary credit, to serve an 
apprenticeship in ermine to what is really a new pro- 
fession. He will bring with him into the Court of Chancery 
the strong head and the amazing energy which have main- 
tained his judicial reputation, in spite of the bad wit and worse 
taste by which he has delighted to imperil the dignity of his 
office. But experience of the law which he has to administer 
is quite as essential to a judge as natural power, and indeed 


is all that constitutes the difference between a great judge 
and a clever tyro. Even Lord Camppe.u’s marvellous 
industry will be overtaxed to acquire a respectable fami- 
liarity with the principles and practice of the Court to 
which he has been translated; and his ambition will 
searcely be gratified by such a measure of success as 
has rewarded the labours of his predecessor in office. 
It is one of the inconveniences of the double character 
of the CHANCELLOR’s office, that the chief Equity Judge 
is by no means certain to know anything of equity, but recent 
experience has not been very encouraging to such experiments. 
Lord CranwortH, it is true, though lamentably deticient 
in the political part of his duties, was not inefficient on the 
bench ; but he had the experience of his early practice to fall 
back upon, and Lord CHeEtmsrorp has afforded a later 
example of the inconvenience of a judge having to feel his 
way to the first principles involved in the cases brought 
before him on appeal. 

A Minister might, perhaps, be justified in looking abroad 
for a Chancellor at a time when the Equity Bar was toc weak 
to furnish a candidate worthy of the woolsack, but there has 
probably never been a time when this excuse was less 
available than at the present moment. Although the 
Liberal party includes less than its usual proportion of 
the more prominent Chancery leaders, this was of no 
moment when the most distinguished advocate of the English 
bar had been before, as he is now again, Lord PaLmerston’s 
Attorney-General. If tradition and precedent were to go for 
anything, a man enjoying the pre-eminent professional 
position which Sir Ricuarp Berneit has won for himself, 
had almost a prescriptive right to the woolsack. And itisa 
matter of some public concern that a legitimate ambition 
should not be disappointed, without at least a plausible cause. 
The appointment of Sir Ricnarp Beruett to the chiefship 
of the Queen’s Bench would not have been more incon- 
gruous than that of Lord Campse.t to his present dignity ; 
and, without disparagement to the great powers of either, we 
cannot but think that each would prove most successful in 
dealing with subjects which he understands. It is a curious 
commentary on all the cant about putting the right man in 
the right place, to extinguish a Chief Justice who is not likely 
to be surpassed in his old office, in order to create a Chancellor 
who will be very fortunate if he achieves mediocrity. 

Judicial fitness, it must be conceded, is not the 
only, though it ought to be the primary, consideration 
in the appointment of the first legal functionary in the 
kingdom. <A few ill-decided cases, involving a certain 
amount of private wrong and a considerable disturbance 
of settled precedent, might perhaps be atoned for in 
the eyes of statesmen by a comprehensive measure for 
the improvement of our jurisprudence. Was it for this 
that Lord CampBe.t was preferred, or was it thought that 
Sir Ricwarp might be over-bold in his experiments, and 
that the temper of a Chancellor ought to be more in harmony 
with the theory which makes the House of Lords the drag- 
chain of the Constitution? Opportunities will not long be 
wanting to test Lord Chancellor CampsBELL’s disposition to 
amend the law ; and, though he has won little distinction yet 
as a law reformer, it is just possible that he may desire to 
mark his period of office by some lasting improvement in our 
rather cumbrous legal machinery. But there is a wide dif- 
ference between a Chancellor who may or may not be willing 
to make concessions, and one whose highest ambition is to 
win the reputation of a comprehensive Law Reformer. That 
this is the bent of Sir Ricuarp Beruety’s mind has been 
abundantly evidenced, not only by the measures which 
he was permitted to pass, but by his vigorous struggle 
against the ultra caution of Lord Cranworto. A very 
short time will show whether Lord CampBeLt intends to 
allow more scope for the ATToRNEY-GENERAL'’s ingenuity 
than he enjoyed under the auspices of the last CHan- 
CELLOR who called himself a Liberal. The Bill which 
Sir Hvuen Carrns introduced during the last session 
for the simplification of the transfer of land, is a chal- 
lenge which a Government claiming to be on the side of pro- 
gress can scarcely refuse to take up. The pressure which 
Lord Cranwortu put upon Sir Ricuarp innova- 
ting ardour will perhaps not be repeated, now that the House 
of Commons has so warmly testified its admiration of the 
revolution which the Tories proposed to effect in the 
machinery for the transfer of land. Lord CaMpBELL, indeed, 
has on more than one occasion declared himself ambitious 
of descending to posterity as the author of a General 
Registration Act, and if he can but be induced to see that a 
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registry of ownership would be as beneficial as his projected 
registry of deeds would be useless and burdensome, it is 
possible that he may be fortunate enough to complete the 
arduous undertaking which the late Administration had the 
credit of initiating. But we cannot pretend to be sanguine 
onthe matter. Lord Camppet has seemed in many respects 
almost able to defy the encroachments of age, but even if his 
intellect is as vigorous and his industry as great as they 
were when the century began, the adaptability of mind 
which is essential to the success of his present experiment, 
can scarcely be expected from a resolute and successful 
lawyer of fourscore. The years which have failed to shake 
his powers will probably be found to have confirmed his 
preconceived ideas ; and it will be little short of a miracle if 
a man who has spent a long life without any serious attempt 
to distinguish himself by the advocacy of legal reform, 
should, in the evening of his days, acquire the innovating 
courage without which it will be impossible to overcome 
the resistance which prejudice and interest are certain to 
oppose to every scheme for the development and amendment 


of our singular system of jurisprudence. We should rejoice’ 


to find our anticipations disappointed, but we cannot conceal 
our regret that Lord PaLMerston has so little regarded the 
interests of the public as to select a Chancellor who has yet 
to prove his fitness to preside in a Court of Equity, and his 
capacity to remedy the many grievances and anomalies which 
still deform the law of England. 


LORD MALMESBURY’S DIPLOMACY. 


HE correspondence on the Affairs of Italy which was pub- 
lished a few days ago is not discreditable to Lord Maumes- 
BuRY, or to the representatives of England at the various 
Courts of Europe. The selection of despatches for publication 
may have been fairly and judiciously made, but the portion of 
the correspondence which it was necessary to omit probably 
contained the real vindication of the Government. It would 
have been highly improper to produce the confidential com- 
munications in which suspicions of the bad faith of France 
and of the complicity of Russia must gradually have ripened 
into conviction. In ali business, public and private, formal 
professions must be accepted and answered as if they cor- 
responded precisely with the intentions and acts which they 
purpose to describe. Notwithstanding the strange state- 
ments as to the French armaments which were made in 
both Houses of Parliament on the eve of the rupture, it is 
incredible that Lord Cowtry should not have discovered 
and announced the prodigious preparations which were com- 
monly known to every Court of Europe as early as the 
middle of last autumn. The controversy recorded in the 
Blue-book was in reality beside the purpose from the time 
when, in pursuance of a previous understanding with Russia, 
Napoteon III. resolved to attempt the expulsion of Austria 
from Italy. The English Government did its best to prevent 
a war by inducing the aggressor to specify his demands, and by 
procuring, through Lord Cowxey, the assent of the Austrian 
Cabinet to everything which wasasked. There can be no doubt 
that the Emperor of the Frencu, anticipating a refusal, had 
committed a diplomatic oversight ; and in making use of 
the Russian suggestion of a Congress to repair his error, he 
was guilty of an awkward and transparent evasion. During 
all the rest of the negotiations, the French Government 
evinced considerable skill in avoiding ostensible responsi- 
bility for the constant impediments which were placed in 
the way of peace. Count Bvuot, although he repeatedly 
yielded to the pressure of England, was more candid, and 
perhaps more imprudent, in avowing his indifference to the 
long string of nugatory proposals. As he always said, with 
perfect truth, representations which were to be effectual 
could only be made at Paris, The Austrian Government 
had equally little to gain by concession or by obstinacy, 
when it was certain that the correspondence would termi- 
nate in war. 

At the commencement of the complications, Lord Matmes- 
Bury seems to have been influenced by the obsolete delusion 
that it was the common interest of all the Powers to pre- 
vent the outbreak of an imaginary democratic revolution in 
Italy ; and at different times he wasted some indignation 
and much unnecessary sympathy on the able Minister who 
directed the policy of Sardinia. When Austria proposed 
that Sardinia should disarm, the English Government pro- 
tested against a measure so unequal, and shortly afterwards 
it appeared that the Emperor of the Frencu, though himself 
eager for the discontinuance of the armaments, was utterly 


unable to produce any impression by his representatives 
at Turin. “We are not,” said Count Buot, “afraid of 
“Sardinia, except as the vanguard of France, and if we 
“can obtain any security against our real opponent, the 


“ostensible principal may arm or disarm at his pleasure.” 


When Lord Ma.messury proposed to secure Sardinia 
from attack by the joint guarantee of England and France, 
the overture was considered inadmissible at the Tuileries, 
and at all points of the negotiation some difficulty of a similar 
nature intervened to prevent a peaceable solution. As late as 
the first week in A pril, the Emperor NapoLeoy inquired who 
were to disarm. “ Not France,” he said, “ who had not added 
“a man to her army.” About the same time, Count Buon. re- 
peated to Lord A. Lorrus his declaration that Austria had 
no confidence in the French Emperor or in his Government. 
“We must know that France is not seeking to gain time by 
“negotiation to complete her armaments. If war is to be, 
“we prefer to have it now. We cannot endure this con- 
“tinued suspense, this continued armed peace, which is more 
“prejudicial to the country than war.” Two days later, 
Lord Matmessury declared through Lord Cow that if 
the French and Russian Governments refused to accede to 
the Austrian proposals, “her Masesty’s Government will 
“ have the painful conviction that the failure of the Congress, 
“and all the results that may follow from it, will be attri- 
“ butable to those Governments alone.” 

There remained the question of the admission of Sar- 
dinia to the Congress, and in this instance Austria un- 
luckily persevered in useless opposition. At first, Russia 
had expressly urged the limitation of the Congress to the 
representatives of the Great Powers; and on the 22nd of 
March, Count Watewskt, who is thought to have been 
sincerely desirous of peace, told Lord Cow xry that he had 
inserted the Russian proposal in the Moniteur, “in order to 
“ put a stop to the intrigues of Count Cavour, whose efforts 
“ were unceasingly employed to obtain the admission of Sar- 
“ dinia to the Congress.” Austria could have lost nothing by 
concession, but it was thought at Vienna that some advan- 
tage would arise from hastening the commencement of the 
struggle ; andthe great mistake of declaring war, and of crossing 
the Ticino, gave France a victory in diplomatic cunning which 
prefigured the result of a more honourable contest. The 
English Government can scarcely be blamed for the 
strong remonstrances which were called forth by a 
measure which was at the same time seemingly wrongful, 
and at all events ruinously rash. The reverses of GyuLAI 
have since more than atoned for the temerity of his Govern- 
ment ; and it will be well for English statesmen henceforth 
to look to the acts and position of the belligerents rather than 
to the conventional language of despatches. With almost all 
Italy cleared of Austrian forces, and with Russia assisting to 
destroy the treaties of 1815, the new Cabinet may find a 
better employment than promoting the views of the formid- 
able Power which’ may soon turn its arms against England. 
Lord Matmrspury has written tolerably well, but he has 
found that writing and talking are totally inoperative when 
the chief of a great army desires to find employment for his 
soldiers, and glory or popularity for himself. 

One document which, as Lord Joun Russert will pro- 
bably remark, is conspicuous by its absence from the Blue- 
book, consists in the Russian answer to the inquiry as to 
the secret engagements with France. The telegraphic asser- 
tion that the arrangement is not hostile to England must 
still satisfy the not unreasonable curiosity of incredulous minds. 
To blatant Liberals the alliance of Russia and France only 
indicates a disinterested zeal for the freedom which is com- 
mon to Paris and to St. Petersburg, and for the national 
independence which is claimed by Poland as well as by Italy. 
Lord Matmessury received information from Berlin that, 
by an offensive and defensive treaty with France, Russia 
had undertaken to declare war against Austria within four- 
teen days from the invasion of Piedmont. The intelligence, 
premature and exaggerated though it proved, admitted of a 
formal contradiction not inconsistent with its substantial 
truth. The Emperor stated to the English Ambassador 
that no treaty offensive and defensive had been signed ; and 
Prince GorrscHakorr added the assurance that the secret 
agreement was not hostile to England. No farther satisfac- 
tion has been obtained from either of the parties to the com- 
pact which, although it may not have been finally executed, 
probably bears the same relation to a treaty as that which 
exists between an agreement for a lease and the lease itself. 
Lord Matuessury’s intimation that disturbances in Turkey 
would be regarded with suspicion by England has either 
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received no answer or been met by some statement which it 
was not convenient to publish, When the next act of the 
European drama commences, the farther progress of the plot 
will probably be found to have been clearly indicated in the 
prologue which is already produced. 

The real impressions of the late Government were conveyed 
in Lord Dersy’s imprudent speech on the eve of the disso- 
lution. The Ministers evidently felt that they had been 
tricked, and they were not without abundant reason for 
their belief. Within a fortnight from the Imperial dis- 
claimer of arming, orders of the day were issued to the 
“Army of Italy,” and in another fortnight an enormous 
force, amply provided with all materials of war, was on its 
way to Turin and to Genoa. The irritation which was 
produced when Austria, a few days later, unexpectedly 
commenced the war, is creditable to the good faith of the 
Ministers, if not to their judgment or foresight. From be- 
ginning to end of the correspondence, there is no pretext for 
the accusation that they leaned unduly to the side of the 
Austrians, or that they displayed a prejudice against the 
French alliance. On the 1st of April, Count Cavour informed 
Sir J. Hupson that “he should have thought it a public 
“ misfortune if the Cabinet of which Lord Derby is chief, and 
“which has recently taken so prominent a part in the pro- 
“motion of a Congress for settling the Italian question, 
“ should quit office almost at the moment of commencing the 
“ discussion of a question on which it has pronounced a strong 
“ opinion.” It would have been an error if the outgoing 
Ministers had Germanized ; and if their successors should 
Gallicize, Lord Patmerston and Lord Joun Russet, may 
be well assured that their countrymen will never pardon a 
folly amounting to a crime. 


THE TROOPS AT MEERUT. 


} gee is some danger that the discontent which un- 
doubtedly exists among the European troops at Meerut 
may be written up or talked up into proportions which 
greatly transcend the reality. The information received is, 
we understand, exceedingly contradictory; and even if all 
accounts agreed in representing the matter in a serious light, 
we should have to remember that our informants are all 
persons who are nervously anxious on the subject of military 
disaffection. Those, however, who best understand the 
British soldier are of opinion that his resentment at the 
grievance complained of is not likely to have mounted beyond 
the level of grumbling; and we may derive additional com- 
fort from the certainty that mutiny is exactly the last crime 
to which European troops in India are likely to condescend, 
for it is the one great delinquency which would seem to 
degrade them to the level of the despised “nigger.” It is 
unquestionable, however, that the easy step with which the 
authors of the India Act passed over the interests of the 
Company’s Europeans is one among fifty instances of their 
ignorance and precipitation. It scemed to them quite a 
simple matter to pass a clause declaring that the East India 
Company's troops should be the QuEEn’s troops, and they 
never stopped to inquire whether the passage from one 
service to the other had practically been considered by 
the men as a change of importance. In fact, India has 
always been characterized by a system of liberal bounties, 
and any alteration in the soldier’s position, such as that 
involved in his volunteering for additional service, has 
always brought him a considerable gratuity. Judging from 
custom, which is everything to the soldier, the European 
private would make sure of a bounty on his transfer to a 
service which has hitherto been strongly distinguished from 
that to which he had personally bound himself. He has 
received nothing of the kind, and has, therefore, in the 
opinion of those who understand him, a very legitimate 
grievance. We may depend upon it that this is not the last 
hitch we shall hear of in the working of last year’s enact- 
raent. 

There are many reasons, however, for hoping that the 
seriousness of the affair will not be unduly exaggerated. If 
they are once induced to suspect possible disloyalty in Euro- 
pean regiments embodied for permanent service in India, 
Parliament and the public may approach the questions raised 
by the Report of the Indian Military Commission with a 
very unfortunate bias. This Report, as is well known, dis- 
closes a singular conflict of testimony and contradiction of 
opinion. All the Queen’s officers examined are desirous 
that the defunct Company’s European soldiery should be 
amalgamated with the Quzen’s army. All the Indian 


authorities, on the other hand, are anxious that a certain 
number of European regiments should be permanently 
stationed in India. The witnesses of the former class carry 
with them the majority of the Commissioners, but their 
conclusions seem mainly founded on the same irrational 
prejudice which played so great a part in the destruction of 
the East India Company—the dislike of “anomalies.” A 
passion for correcting “anomalies” is singular enough in any 
Englishman, but it is remarkable, above all, in the spokesman 
of the Horse Guards, which is perhaps the most flagrant 
specimen of a double government existing in the world. It 
is not indeed difficult to make out that the considerations 
which really influence the opinion both of these gentlemen 
and of the witnesses on the other side, are not exactly those 
which they avow. One set of witnesses are at bottom 
anxious to turn India into a mere convenience for the 
QueeEn’s army, while the others are earnestly striving to 
prevent its being employed for any such purpose. It might 
in truth have been predicted that the one department 
whose finances were not immediately controlled by Par- 
liament, and which disposed of revenues extracted from 
other purses than that of the English tax-payer, would 
certainly become the souffre-douleur of all other branches 
of administration. To throw as many expenses as pos- 
sible on the Indian budget will be the perpetual aim 
of English Ministries. The Horse Guards has peculiar 
facilities for this expedient. It is laudably anxious 
to keep the Queen’s army at the highest point, and 
naturally solicitous to avoid the usual consequences of in- 
dulgence in a costly luxury. No contrivance is more useful 
in reconciling its tastes with its needs than that of forcing 
the Government of India to support a large number of 
European regiments who may be recalled for home service 
at any moment. But the Indian authorities as clearly . per- 
ceive that the Europeans thus provided for the protection of 
our Indian Empire are furnished at the greatest possible ex- 
pense, and under circumstances which give no security for 
their being at hand when most wanted. A conflict in 
Europe like the Crimean war, occurring when India was 
apparently quiet, would be absolutely certain to denude it of 
European soldiery. Hence it is that men like Sir Jonn 
LawreENcE adhere tenaciously to the system of maintaining a 
permanent force of Europeans, and thus preventing the white 
troops from being ever reduced below a certain minimum. 
The danger they fear is so palpable, and the arguments by 
which they support their views are so cogent, that we ear- 
nestly wish them a full and impartial hearing. It will be 
most unfortunate if the occurrences at Meerut have the 
effect of shutting the ears of the public against their state- 
ments and their reasoning. 

The manifold advantages which were assignable to the in- 
terposition of the East India Company between English and 
Indian administration are destined to be brought home to 
us in many ways. The Company fought stoutly and un- 
ceasingly to defeat the conspiracies of English Ministers 
against the Indian Exchequer, though, in spite of all their 
efforts, it was systematically robbed by the Horse Guards, and 
occasionally pillaged by the Foreign-office. It is of course 
the duty of the Indian Secretary of State to maintain the 
same contest. But here occurs the danger which the oppo- 
nentsof the India Bill repeatedly prophesied. When they were 
met with the clamour for a responsible Minister, they always 
retorted that the individual responsibility asked for could never 
be completely obtained, because it is necessarily subordinate 
to, and controlled by, the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet. The Indian Secretary may be anxious to avoid 
miscarriages in his own department, but he is infinitely more 
anxious to solve difficulties for the Ministry to which he be- 
longs. Now the crucial test of Cabinets is their conduct of 
finance, and no crisis in their history is greater than that 
which occurs at the opening of the Budget. Immense, 
therefore, are the temptations which urge Indian Ministers 
to lighten the burden of Chancellors of the Exchequer. An 
easy Budget, coupled with a spirited foreign policy, is the 
delight of the House of Commons, and the simplest way of 
supplying it with nearly incompatible gratifications consists 
in making India pay for a good part of the army, a good 
part of the navy, and perhapsa trifling little war. It is only 
just to Lord Sranuey to say that he is understood to have 
resisted all this class of encroachments ; but at the end of a 
week during which two gentlemen have been successively 
named for the India Office whose proper place is the English 
Treasury, it is impossible not to have misgivings for the 
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HOLIDAY WALKING-TOURS. 


HERE are few pleasures which are either so wholesome or 
so innocent as that of travelling, and we know of no method 
by which it may be so easily invested with the slight tincture of 
venture and excitement, which is almost indispensable to the 
full enjoyment of any pleasure whatever, as that of recurring to 
the primitive mode of travelling on foot. Walking tours have 
become so fashionable of late that they need no advocacy from 
us, or indeed from any one else; and we cannot but think that 
few modern customs have given so large an amount of pleasure— 
to say nothing of obvious solid advantages—to that large class of 
persons who, with no pretensions to any particular athletic 
excellence, have a strong taste for bodily exercise and but 
limited opportunities for gratifying it. F ‘eld. sports have already 
become the exclusive property of a few, and are clearly passing 
into a smaller number of hands, and receiving refinements 
which, if they increase the intensity, diminish the area of the 
pone they afford. Games like cricket are accessible to but 
ew persons under special circumstances ; but the railways have 
ut it in the power of every one who can command a week’s 
eisure, a very few pounds sterling, and a very moderate amount 
of activity, to refresh his mind and body by exploring in the 
healthiest and simplest manner some of the most exquisite 
beauties which nature has to show. Common favour is perhaps 
as good a proof of the inherent pleasantness of any amusement 
as it is possible to give, but it may be added that some of our 
most popular literature bears very cogent evidence in favour of 
journeys on foot. There are no more picturesque or pleasant pages 
in Smollet, Fielding, or Goldsmith than those which are devoted to 
describing Roderick Random’s journey from Scotland to London, 
Tom Jones’s wanderings with Partridge, and young Primrose’s 
rambulation of Europe in search of whatever fortune might 
on in store for him. A very great proportion of the charm of 
Walton’s Angler lies in the pA ree in which it is pervaded by 
the same spirit—a spirit pales, sol with infinite vivacity and 
raciness in the strange medleys which Mr. Borrow occasionally 
publishes about his early life. 

Much, no doubt, of that which gives their special charm to 
such stories as these is out of the reach of the ordinary holida 
maker. Some part of it has probably been put out of the reac. 
of any one by the lapse of time and the changes which have taken 
place in society. man who leaves his business for a week 
with no anxiety about paying his way, and without the prospect 
of leaving behind him, even for a single day, the Post Office and 
the Electric Telegraph, must have asingularly lively imagination 
if he can realize the feelings of one of the adventurers of the 
eighteenth-century novels, with the world before him where to 
choose, and no means of making the choice except those with 
which casual acquaintances or connexions may supply him. 
Apart from this, it cannot be doubted that, since travelling for 
pleasure has become so common and so well understood an 
amusement, it has put on, like other things, a businesslike aspect, 
and has lost most of the charms that are due to irregularity. If 
a man really wishes to learn anything from an ordinary journey 
through any part of England, as to the character or habits of the 
population, he will have to expend much trouble and ingenuity 
on the inquiry, and will have occasion to bring into play a set of 

ualities which are not very common, and which are not exer- 
cised without a good deal of trouble. But though little of much 

ractical value can be learnt from walking tours, they may readily 
be made the means of acquiring what, if not very important, is 
certainly not very common—an acquaintance with the general 
appearance of the country in which we live, and an intelligent 
appreciation of the exquisite and varied beauty of much of the 
scenery which it contains. The hasty glances which most of us 
get from railway trains at the country through which they pass, 
and the impressions derived from driving or one Sens high- 
roads from town to town, do grievous injustice to the beauty of 
England ; for, as there are faces which at first sight look eommon- 
place, but which, as we learn to know them, show intelligence, 
expression, and feeling in every feature, every line, and every 
change of countenance, so there are countries which must be 
studied before they can be appreciated. No one can miss the 
splendour of a mountain range, a waterfall, or a river like the 

hine; but it would be easy to travel from Dover to Berwick, 
and from Berwick to Falmouth, without discovering the beauties 
which lie hid in almost every part of England. To make good 
our words, we will take a single illustration in the country which 
intervenes between Taunton and Bideford, and we will fearlessly 
assert that between these two towns an excursion may be made 
through scenery as varied, as lovely, and as well suited to the 
real tastes and instinets of the vast majority of Englishmen, as 
could be found in any other part of hye en 

Taunton, a sort of model of an old-fashioned English country 
town, lies about half-way between two parallel ranges of hills 
which run inland from the Bristol Channel in a south-easterly 
direction. The eastern and northern range are the Quantocks. 
They may be ten or twelve miles in length, and, though they do 
not rise to any very considerable elevation, are quite high enough 
to afford a splendid view, both to the north and to the south, 
over meadows and orchards, woodlands and parks. In one 
direction they slope downwards into the rich Somersetshire low 
country, which is now one of the many gardens of England, 
though it was the scene of the last battle fought on English 
ground; whilst on the other they descend through scenery some- 


what less rich and varied to the dusky waters of the Bristo] 
Channel. The top and the greater part of the sides of the 
Quantock hills are covered by heaths, which, though not less 
open or natural, are wp oy berg savage than those of Scotland 
and England north of the Trent. Its indeed a curious thin 
to see how many varieties of detail are to be found in scenery of 
substantially the same character. A Derbyshire moor, with its 
irregular hollows, numerous bogs, and deep deposits of black 
Peaty earth, is thoroughly unlike the moors of the South and 

est, and conveys to the mind a totally different impression, 
There are few bogs on the Quantocks, and the heath is so much 
intermixed with soft turf and elastic moss, as beautiful in its 
general outline as in its minute details, that in their ultimate effect 
they resemble the Surrey commons rather than the barer and 
harsher moorlands of the North. There can be few sights more 
lovely than this range of hills affords on a fine day in spring. 
They are in themselves full of health, repose, and freshness 
to any one who has been long condemned to the close air 
and crowded streets of London, and every half-mile of 
their gentle undulations discloses to those who traverse them 
a new landscape on the right, the left, or in front. The 
only blemish which the most fastidious criticism could . 
gest is to be found in the dirtiness of the sea tow 
which they run. The muddiness of the waters of the Bristol 
Channel is such as to suggest the notion that the counties 
drained by the Severn and the Wye must either have some 
specific tendency to decay, or a superabundance of dirt, which 
must distinguish them most unfavourably from the rest of 
England. At Watchet and Minehead the Channel is as brown 
as the Thames at Putney, and even at Linton its blue is 
variegated by frequent patches of the same unlovely colour. 
We cannot take leave of the Quantocks without bearing emphatic 
testimony to the truth of Thelwall’s well-known remarks upon 
them to Coleridge :—* What a fine place this would be, Brother 
Thelwall, to talk treason in,” said the poet. “ Nay, Brother 
Coleridge,” was the answer, “it isa place to make one forget 
that treason is necessary at all.” There is no place to nourish 
a healthy political optimism like an open hill, a blue oly. and 
one of those rich and varied views which, if not peculiar to 
England, are at least most characteristic of it. 

he North coast of Somerset and Devon derives much of its 

peculiar character from the fact that the hills run at right 
angles to the sea, and not parallel to it, as is the case with the 
range of chalk downs which, with a few interruptions, may be 
traced from Dover to Cornwall. The consequence of this is, 
that at intervals of a few miles throughout a great length of coast, 
changes occur in the character of” the scenery of a most in- 
teresting and unexpected kind. Thus, for example, a few miles 
to the west of Quantock Head, lies the town of Minehead, 
under the shelter of a huge down called the North Hill, 


- which forms the eastern side of Porlock Bay, and is, no doubt, 


well known to such of our readers as have undergone the peine 
forte et dure of passing a stormy day in one of the steamers 
which ply between Bristol and Cornwall. The interval 
between the hills—not more thanseven or eight miles in breadth— 
affords two distinct specimens of scenery of totally different kinds. 
The cliffs for the first three or four miles slope steeply to the 
sea, though, on account of their height, the slope covers a great 
deal of ground. This space, which probably occupies man 
hundred acres, is entirely covered by dense underwood (princi- 
pally oak), just high enough to give a certain mystery to the 
view, and just dense enough to give a certain degree of plea- 
surable exercise to the faculty of path-finding, but neither high 
nor dense enough to prevent those who traverse it from enjoying 
all the beauty that lies in woods just bursting into leaf under the 
influence of spring on the one hand, and in rich fields, hedge- 
rows such as no other country could afford to leave untouched, 
and hedgerow timber which would give leven J to the tamest 
landscape, on the other. As séon as the woods and cliffs have 
lost the charm of novelty, the scene changes to what we do not 
often see in these days of improvement—desolate sand-hills 
leading down to a shallow sea, which leaves bare miles of sandy 
mud at low water, and a huge marsh four or five miles long and 
two or three broad, intersected by shallow channels of brackish 
water, and tenanted by plovers, gulls, and other waterfowl of less 
familiar forms. There is something in the rich green of the 
grass, the wide, open space, the dead water, the strange birds, 
and the total solitude of such scenes, which is as pleasant as it 
is uncommon. Our only considerable living poet has felt the 
charm strongly, and expressed it with that voluptuous simplicity 
which distinguishes him so curiously from every other master of 
the English language. He might well have found within a 
mile or two of Minehead scenes to suit the descriptions in his 
Ode to Memory of— 
The sand-built hills that ridge the sea, 
O’er blown with murmurs harsh, 
Or e’en some cottage whence we see 
Stretch wide and wild the waste enormous marsh ; 
Where from the frequent bridge, 
Like emblems of infinity, 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky. 


Between Minehead and Linton the country is not less varied 
or less beautiful. The North Hill, to which we have already 
referred, is a sort of outrider to Exmoor, and shares in the 
character of that district. It is an isolated mass, perhaps a 
thousand feet high and several miles in length—the last of several 
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similar masses which may be observed from its summit, and 
which stretch away in parallel ridges one behind the other along 
the border between Devonshire and Somersetshire. The road 
from Porlock to Linton passes for many miles over part of this 
district, but it may be varied either by following the cliffs, which 
are clothed by a long succession of hanging onlin or by descend- 
ing from the moor into the valley of the Lyn—a regular High- 
land glen, recalling, with greater force than is usual in the scenery 
of the South of England, the cliffs, the rapids, and the under- 
wood which are associated in the minds of most of us with 
Scotch streams. The Lyn falls into the sea at Lynmouth, 
which lies under a steep but singularly beautiful hill, on which 
stands the rising watering-place of Linton—a place where more 
beauty is concentrated in a very small space than any other spot 
which we could name. 

From Linton to Ilfracombe the country is less wild, and on a 
smaller scale than the tract which we have described; but a 
series of bold hills, terminating in rugged cliffs of slate, succeed 
each other all along the coast, and give a wilder appearance to 
the district than it would otherwise have. These cliffs form a 
succession of little bays and coves, frequently pierced with caves, 
and uniformly adorned with creepers, foupvend, and parasitical 
plants of various kinds, which ornament the detached masses of 
splintered rock by which the line of the cliffs is broken in a 
manner that lends an indescribable grace to what would otherwise 
be a somewhat savage landscape. Several of the more promi- 
nent of these hills command a view for many miles along the 
coast, which, in its combination of rocks, turf, and blue water— 
for the Channel is here both deeper and clearer than at Watchet 
or Minehead—is as beautiful as anything in England. The most 
—e* these points of view are Hangman’s Hill, close by 
Comb Martin, famous for its lead and silver mines; Hills- 
borough, a mile from Ilfracombe; and Mort Point, a rocky 
headland which forms the extremity of Mort Bay—the northern 
and eastern division of a much larger bay into which the Torridge 
and the Taw discharge themselves through the same mouth, and 
which is bounded at a considerable distance to the south and 
west by Hartland Point. Mort Point and Mort Bay take their 
ominous names from the number of wrecks which they annually 
witness. In stormy weather they must be as good positions for 
observing storms as are to be found on the whole of the English 
coast, for the entire weight and force of the Atlantic Ocean beats 
full upon them. Except that the cliffs are on a larger scale, the 
Land's End itself has hardly a more desolate appearance. 

Beyond Mort Bay a new feature introduces itself into the 
scenery. It consists of long stretches of sand, exquisitely firm, 
and only inferior for walking purposes to that luxurious turf of 
the South Downs which combines the firmness of a road with 
the elasticity of a spring-board. The southern extremities both 
of Mort Bay and of Hartland Bay are thus characterized. The 
sands in the latter are probably little less than five miles long 
and two miles in width, and they are bordered by a desolate 
tract of sandy hillocks, called Braunton Burrows, resembling on 
a small scale the Dunes which stretch along the coast of Picardy 
into Belgium. It is through these sands that the Taw and the 
Torridge find their way to the sea, and the town of Bideford, 
well known to all readers of Westward Ho ! lies two or three 
miles further up the course of the last-mentioned stream. 

For the present it must be our Brundisium-~ 


Longe finis charteeque vieque. 


CRINOLINE HOMILETICS, 


E the Spectator ever read by anybody? If it is, those who have 
adventured into it will remember that not a little of its actual 
popularity must have originated in itsoccasionalcharacter. A daily 
moralizing, and not seldom twaddling essay, always in theimprovin 

line, must have concerned itself with the things of the day ; an 

not a few of the liveliest essays are upon the female fashions of 
the time. They are generally in the form of a letter from the 
Paterfamilias or serious gentleman of Dick Steele’s imagination. 
There is, however, this difference between the correspondent of 
the Spectator complaining of our great-grandmothers’ patches 
and paint, and the utterer of moral indignation in the Times 
against our wives’ and daughters’ hoops and crinoline—that the 
latter is an actual blockhead. Steele was never really serious in his 
little sermons against ladies’ pomps and vanities. With a sly wink 
he generally shows that he sympathizes heartily with the pretty 
sinners and sins which he satirizes; and occasionally there is a 
warmth in his reproof of what he is pleased to call the indecencies 
of the day, which makes his homily, like Pamela's history, some- 
what unsafe reading for youths and virgins. One of the most 
genial and graceful of these philippics against the extravagances of 


Those tea-cup times of hood and hoop 


is by the kindly hand of Addison himself. We have half a 
mind to reprint the whole of Spectator No. 127, if only for the 
sake of the contrast between the pleasant wit of 1711, and the 
laboured joking of our own days, against crinoline. But the 
paper is long, and as we are, or pretend to be, now-a-days, ex- 
tremely delicate in our sense of impropriety, some of Addison’s 
fun might be considered somewhat full in the mouth. Here 
is, however, a ae which seems to show that the thing that 
is has been, and the parsons as weli as periodical writers of 


the time concerned themselves a century and a-half ago with the 
ladies’ petticoats :— 

Should this fashion get among the ordinary people, our public ways would 
be so crowded that ete want street room. an 4 congregations of 
the best fashion find themselves already very much straitened; and, if the 
mode increase, I wish it may not drive many ordinary women into meeti 
and conventicles. Should our sex at the same time take it into their h 
to wear trunk breeches (as who knows what their indignation at this female 
treatment may drive them to), a man and his wife would fill a whole pew. 

You know, sir, it is recorded of Alexander the Great, that in his Indian 
expedition he buried several suits of armour, which by his direction were 
made much too big for any of his soldiers, in order to give posterity an extra- 
ordinary idea of him, and make them believe he had commanded an army of 
- I am persuaded that if one of the present petticoats happens to be 

ung up in any repository of curiosities, it will lead into the same error the 
unless we can believe our poste- 


generations that lie some removes from us ; 


rity will think so disrespectfully of their great-grandmothers, that they made 
themselves monstrous to appear amiable. 

When I survey this new-fashioned rotunda in all its parts, I cannot but 
think of the old philosopher who, after ha en into an tian 


temple, and looked about for the idol of the place, at length discovered a 
‘orbear ou wo! 
gallos is here for a ridiculous | 
After this, it is but dull work to come down to the serious 
rosing of E. S.,a gentleman who has been permitted by the 

ditor of the Times to inveigh against the enormous and t 
indecency of the female attire of the present day. 

Of course E. 8.’s letter was only introduced as the 
ofa long series of nonsensical prosing pro and con, about the great 
crinoline question; and, as in the marriage on 300. a-year 
question, the dinner question, and the servant-gal controversy, 
we are threatened with a diurnal dose of petticoat papers, openly 
announced as a relaxation from our severer studies on the 
war and the Ministerial crisis. We may as well, therefore, 
at once denounce the mischievous absurdity of the whole 
discussion in newspapers and elsewhere. It is mischievous 
because, like some of Steele’s papers, E. S.’s lecture is 
likely to provoke and to augment the very indecency which he 
affects to chastise ; and it is absurd, because the writer is a rank 
impostor. Look at the pedantic appeals of the man. He will not 
call the British fair dawopnpidas—which is as much as to say that 
he is a scholar, and has read Plutarch in the original, though he, 
or the printer, blunders about Ibycus. But he will say that the 
judgment denounced by the prophet on the a of Zion, 
‘walking and mincing as they go,” is wo Ns fall on the wearers 
of hooped petticoats and Balmoral boots—which apposite quotation 
is intended to display the biblical student. As to the reference to 
the Spartan women, it is just as — as any passage about 
paucity of clothing can be expected to inst voluminous attire; 
and as to the passage from Isaiah, if E. 8. ever looked into that 
most curious book, Dr. Maitland’s Essay on False Worship, he 
would have seen the strongest ground for believing that our 
translators utterly mistook the whole denunciation, and that 
there is not a single allusion to the fashionable or indecent attire 
of the high-born dames of Zion, but rather to the religious rites 
of certain sacred and divining women, Pythonesses attached to 
the Oriental mysteries. So much for the classical and scriptural 
authorities against crinoline. So we warn all ascetic curates, 
that if they are about to compose sermons on female immodesty, 
with copious references to Isaiah’s bonnets and wimples, they may 
perhaps do what we dare say they do in more important matters 
—show a very characteristic ignorance both of Hebrew and the 
sense of Holy Scripture. Isaiah, we take it, was not quite a 
Jewish E. 8., and had more serious subjects to prophesy about 
than female attire. 

But we must make another observation. E. 8S. is evidentl 
a nice man with very nasty ideas. There is no conceivable style 
of dress which cannot be thought of or talked of pruriently. 
Dress is made to conceal and yet to suggest the human form ; 
and if we are disposed to let the imagination run riot, it does 
not signify what a woman’s attire is—high or low, scanty or 
voluminous. The straight tight robe of 1800 and the flowi 
costume of 1859 are ne suggestive to minds like that of E. & 
Of course there are objections against ample petticoats, because 
they take up a t deal of room in small houses, narrow 
pews, and crowded dinner-tables — pars minima est i, 
puella swi—because they are inconvenient in railway, om- 
nibus, and carriage; but indecent they are not, except 
to those who are naturally indecent. As to short petticoats and 
dainty boots, they are a vast and pee improvement, both as 
regards health and cleanliness, on thin slippers and draggle-tailed 
trains; and if Englishwomen will walk—and long may they 
walk—never was a chaussure more becoming than the indecent 
Balmorals which fire EX. S.’s sensitive propriety. The real vice 
of female dress was that there was no constructive distinction 
between a walking dress and a drawing-room dress. In this 
respect there is a great improvement in taste. To have made 
the change from a dirty train to a bright cheerful linsey 
petticoat, and from a slipshod shoe to a h-heeled boot, is 
a gain, esthetical, moral, and saxitary—to use big words which 
would gladden E. S.’s heart. 

We may say more. Mere fashion is not a thing to prea 
about in this solemn way. It is ensnaring to the female mind 
to theorize about these accidental caprices of taste. They ought 


to be treated as what the ago~-qnoemindyy ome perfectly indiffe- 
rent. This eagerness to find or fancy evil in a universal fashion 
which is in itself neither good nor bad, comes of a 
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and Judaical attention to the mint, anise, and cummin of life. 
We will not think so hardly of ourselves as to imagine that im- 
proper notions are suggested to our own sex by every crinkled 
penn flounce, nor do we wish our wives and daughters never 

cross a street without the unpleasant suggestion that all the 
world is thinking of Judas-holes. There is not the slightest fear 
that any really immodest dress will be worn by women in the 
present state of European social life. These things are always a 
matter of convention. 

Mr. Spurgeon, we believe, signalized himself by a characteristic 
onslaught on the fashionable dress of his hearers, which of course 
might how been reasonably retorted by a remonstrance against 
his own brougham, or the vanity of sitting for his bust. But in 
general the clergy have avoided a subject which, though it might 
euit the morose genius of Tertullian, is, we think, in most cases out 
of place. The incumbent of the most ornate church in London has, 
if he is correctl pe opm by the newspapers, preached a sump- 
tuary sermon, thereby exposing himself to an obvious criticism. 
We are perfectly aware that adorning a church and a woman are 
very different things; but in neither case need the ornament in- 
terfere with the inner spirit. A worshipper may be as religious 
amidst marble and gilding as ina barn; and a lady may be dressed 
in silk and velvet, and yet be humble in heart. What ought in 
either case to be encouraged is the feeling that these externals 
are quite indifferent. The very same argument which suggests 
that women can spend their own or their husbands’ money better 
than on lace or jewels, is equally good—that is equally bad— 
against frescoes and alabaster. It is intolerable Puritanism to 
pretend that the money spent on the noblest church in London 
would have been better applied to the City Mission ; and it is 
a parallel mistake to denounce any prevailing fashion from the 
pulpit on the mere score of comparative expense. To be logical, 
our preachers must take the be type; or, as that was found in 
practice to be consistent with three times the expense of worldly 
attire, they mnst recommend bread and water for dinner, and 
sackcloth for clothing. And, after all, there is as much spiritual 
pride and self-seeking in an anchorite as a Sybarite. Con- 
scientious women will always adapt their dress to their purses ; 
and religious women also will adapt their dress to the fashion, 
because it costs less time and thought to conform than to protest. 
And the object of religion in daily life is not to make a religion 
of anything which, like dress, is infinitely below religion. 

Both E. 8. and the preachers cannot be better answered than by 
Steele, who, in the person of Parthenope (No. 140), replies :— 

Mr. SpzctatTor,—I must needs tell you there are several of your Papers I 
do not much like. You are often so nice there is no enduring you, and so 

there is no wahrsenting you. What have you to do with our 
petticoats ? our humble servant, $PARTHENOPE. 


AND IS OLD DOUBLE DEAD? 


7se intrigues of the week have brought to a close a great 

litical career. Another of the pre-Reform Bill statesmen 
has, for all purposes of political competition, retired fromthe arena. 
After having refused office on this occasion, Sir James Graham 
may doubtless still long keep his place in the House of Commons, 
and sustain his reputation as a speaker; but as far as regards 
party combinations or official success, his political life may be re- 
garded as at anend. The career which is closing is one of the 
most instructive this century has seen. It strikingly proves that 
the maxim, “ Call no man happy till his death,” is eminently true 
of politicians. His was a youth of rare promise and a manhood of 
ample and varied performance. He has passed great measures, 
he has been a friend and counsellor of great intellects, and has 
been a leading Minister in more than one momentous crisis. His 
administrative abilities are unquestioned, and in its own line his 
oratory is unsurpassed, and yet he retires less honoured and less 
influential than any subordinate in the Cabinet that is going out. 
He has brought his own character to that pass that not only 
have the members who hear him ceased to attach any weight to 
his opinions, but they will hardly believe his most solemn state- 
ments of fact without corroborative proof. When he appeals to 
his conscience or talks of his wounded feelings, the sentiment is 
received on all sides, by friends and foes alike, with a universal 
titter. And yet one would have thought that the trusted col- 
league of Sir Robert Peel and of Lord Grey should, in his old 
age, enjoy some influence in the House of Commons. It is 
worth the while of those who aspire to political success in 
England to study this perplexing failure, and to examine, in his 
own language, “the reason why” a statesman of such unques- 
tioned ability is now retiring powerless after a life of influence, 
in obloquy and disrepute after a life of eminence. 

One great cause, no doubt, is the enormous inconsistencies of 
his career. It is not merely that he has changed his opinions, 
for of that frailty this age is necessarily tolerant. There is not 
a single statesman of any standing who has not changed either 
his opinions or his party; and some of the highest standing have 
changed boch. But there is a difference between the changes 
of the honest convert and the changes of the waiter upon 
Providence. In a country where opinions of all sorts are so 
much shaped by hereditary creed, men are readily pardoned 
who, in the course of years, are drifted by the current of con- 
viction from the moorings of their earlier belief. Sir Robert 


‘Peel and his followers, Lord John Russell and the Whigs, and 


of late Lord Derby and the Tories have floated down, borne 


‘along by the stream of opinion, away from positions which they 


once thought they never could desert. But Sir James Graham 
has not simply advanced. He has reached the Radicalism in 
which he now reposes with as many oscillations as a dead 
dog on the Thames goes through in reaching the sea. His 
opinions have not moved steadily onwards, but they have flowed 
and ebbed, and flowed and ebbed again, in suspicious correspon- 
dence with the dominant political attraction of the moment. He 
began life as a Tory, and only became a Liberal when it was 
necessary for his seat at Hull. To attach himself to the risin 
fortunes of Sir Robert Peel, he returned to Toryism again, an 
again abjured it when his political wanderings bere him 
back to the hustings at Carlisle. He has caricatured the shifti- 
ness of opinion and the unsteadiness of purpose which is the 
greatest reproach of the statesmanship of our day. 

But it is not merely the waviness of the line which traces 
his political course that has destroyed his weight in the 
House of Commons. It is not his great, but his small, 
misdeeds that have been his ruin. The same absence of 
scruple, the same impulsive recklessness, which has haunted 
him in every great crisis of his life is equally fatal to him 
in debate. His ideas of fact are as unsettled as his ideas 
of policy. That which suits the argument of the moment is in 
his eyes for the moment true. A statement may be a 
false or impudently insincere—it may be certain, when detected, 
to cover him with disgrace—but he is wholly incapable of seein 
an inch beyond the fact that it will, at the moment when he is 
speaking, point an attack and elicit a cheer. The tendency is 
an old one, but it has become aggravated with age. | It is fifteen 
years ago that his incurable recklessness when on his legs, and 
the constant difficulties in which his unruly tongue involved 
his friends, procured him the sobriquet of “ Peel’s dirty boy.” 
Even that experienced nurse was unable always to wash off the 
filth with which he perseveringly bespattered himself; and since 
the motherly hand has been removed, the instinct for a mess has 
been growing worse and worse. 

His taste for the puddles aud the —— has only become 
more imperious with increasing age. It would be a task even 
to catalogue the blunders he has made; but a few of the more 
prominent are still fresh in public recollection. There is probably 
no other statesman living who could have been found reckless 
enough to cover his country and his colleagues with ridicule by 
such a performance as the Reform Club speech of 1854; and there 
are very few who would have attempted to defend a doubtful 
negotiation by telling his adversaries “ not to potter over Blue- 
books.” But it is since Sir James Graham finally deprived himself 
of a party by his resignation in 1855, and has con ree 4 been 
left to his own unaided sagacity, that he has inflicted the deepest 
wounds upon his own character. Quickly as impression chases 
impression from the public mind, so that a few years suffice for 
the obliteration of the greatest merits or the gravest faults, 
people have hardly forgotten the cool effrontery with which he 
fold Mr. Layard in the House of Commons that it was owing to 
a speech of Mr. Layard’s that he had subjected Captain Christie 
to the court-martial the disgrace of which was supposed to have 
killed him. The recklessness of the statement may be estimated 
by the fact that the court-martial was ordered two months before 
the speech was made, and that the whole business was not six 
months old. That he could have forgotten his own motives for 
so grave and so recent an action of his own, is inconceivable— 
that he could have hoped to impose such a deception on the 
House is equally incredible. The election dinner at Carlisle, after 
the late contest, furnished a whole ~ of similar indications of 
a puddle-loving tendency of mind. It is difficult to believe 
that, when he uttered that list of plain unvarnished fictions, 
he was actually conscious that they were fictions; for the 
detection of them was absolutely inevitable. But the pleasure 
of producing a momentary effect was so intoxicating as to render 
him incapable of remembering that he was authenticating 
rumours Rr which he had no proof, and for which he would be 
held responsible. Never was man so gifted by nature and cir- 
cumstance, and so ruined by moral weakness. This performance 
has probably finished whatever influence he may have possessed 
with the House of Commons. And yet even now the House 
finds it difficult, with the accumulated proofs of years before 
its eyes, to believe that insincerity can be imputed to that 
calm and venerable figure, pouring forth its ripe wisdom ina 
gentle flow of mild and measured eloquence. If ever truth 
could be inferred from sound, it belongs to those subdued and 
chastened tones. If ever sincerity could be portrayed by 
manner, it may be discerned in the earnest serenity of that 
majestic countenance, in that attitude of passionless, gestureless 
repose. If ever confidence could be aroused by style, it would 
be given to that simple but massive eloquence, always weighty, 
never cumbrous, never gaudy. Nothing but years of proof have 
availed to convince his hearers that this imposing manner is 
indeed an imposition. But he has succeeded in reaching their 
convictions at last, and now it is time that be should retire. 


A LITTLE VICTORY. 


Wwe are about to sing a very small —t. Not to us does it 

belong to celebrate the deliverance of Milan. The victories 
of Palestro, Magenta, and Malegnano demand a sublimer flight 
of eloquence than can be attained by our lowly Muse. We soar 


not with the French eagles, but are content to ply a feeble pinion 
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-water. The French are very brave, and intelligent, an 


nearer earth. The heroes whose praise awakes our voice are 
neither Zouaves nor Imperial Guard, neither Emperor, King, 
nor Marshal, but merely Thomas White of Bermondsey, water- 
man, and his three comrades, who lately achieved upon the 
Seine a victory which no explanatory telegram could repre- 
sent as otherwise than quite decisive. It appears that prizes 
had been offered at a regatta to be held at Paris, open to all 
the world, and an English gentleman residing at the French 
capital conceived the idea of importing a crew and boats from 
his own country, to improve, or at any rate to vary, the character 
of the sport. We fear the result was that, in a French point of 
view, the sport wes neither improved nor varied, since a mono- 
tonous series of successes by a small band of strangers could 
scarcely prove agreeable to the “just susceptibilities” of a 
Parisian crowd. The disappointment was probably increased b 
the strange contrast between all that the spectators saw, and all 
that of which their ears and thoughts were full. On the great 
battle-field of Italy, to attempt had proved almost the same as 
to succeed ; but in the small and peaceful contests on the bosom 
of the Seine, victory, under all conditions, was found to be 
equally impossible. 

The regatta included sculling races, and races for two-oared, 
four-oared, and six-oared boats. The principal difficulty of the 
English party of four watermen appears to have been to beat 
each other in the sculling and pair-oared races, which allowed 
them to divide their strength. In the first two contests the 
French rowers were of small account. The whole excite- 
ment of the struggle was maintained by the English crews. 
After doing their best to wear each other out in these two races, 
the four sons of Thames united to row for the four-oared prize 
against the best and freshest crews that could be opposed to 
them ; and having won this third prize for four-oars, they were 
joined by two English amateurs in a six-oared boat, and success- 
fully contended for the fourth time against all the strength of the 
French watermen. And not only did they win this race, but 
they won it under difficulty, owing to the bow of their boat 
aceidentally catching something which impeded its progress; 
and they won, too, just at the very moment when the spectators 
were elated with the first news of the victory of Magenta, and 
had allowed themselves to hope that at last, and with so grand 
an inspiration, their champions might contrive to beat the 
exhausted English. 

We have not in our enthusiasm allowed ourselves to forget 
that which we began by stating—that this is a most puny victory, 
which deserves only to be celebrated in homely strains. Obvi- 
ously the epic Muse would feel some difficulty in doing justice 
to the deeds of Thomas White of Bermondsey, and would much 
prefer to take for her theme the conquering advance of the Duc 
de Magenta against the Austrians. But still the Paris regatta 
is not without significance in the eyes of the philosophical his- 
torian. It is a small fact which goes to make up the proof of a 
very important principle. Many previous facts, both large and 
small, have been noted by various observers; and the legitimate 
deduction from them all appears to be that the French are a 
naval people from ambition or necessity, but the English in the 
course of nature. The popular estimate in this country of what 
the French can and cannot do well, is probably near the truth. 
They are thought to excel in cooking and in “ney « and per- 
haps they have, amid very general disuse, preserved better than 
any other nation the mysteries of carte and tierce. Certainly in 
the more demonstrative parts of the small-sword exercise—in 
the use of shouting and fierce looks—it would be rash to compete 
with them. But in spite of all the victories, both of the first and 
of the second Empire, after all our wars and all our amity with 
France, a boat-race on the Seine or a horse-race on the Champ 
de Mars is too much for the risibility of Englishmen. As is 
Le Sport to Bell's Life, so, we suspect, is the French waterman 
or sailor to the English. 

It is easy to drive a “ steppére” called “ Oncle Tom,” but it is 
not easy to produce on French soil any imitation of Epsom or 
Ascot that shall not be rife with ludicrous absurdities. Perhaps 
a list of Derby favourites may appear the strangest possible col- 
lection of capricious names ; but a French list of the same kind, 
which ies all the English whimsicalities, is stranger still. 
The effect of reading a French sporting paper is indescribable. 
The names of French racehorses are mostly English, but still one 
sees that they were not given by English grooms. Andthere always 
has been, and we believe always will be, a similar undefinable 
difference between the performances of the two nations upon the 
ener- 
getic; but somehow, after an infinite expenditure of élan, they 
find Thomas White of Bermondsey, and the like of him—without 
any thought that they are heroes, or even distinguished persons, 
and without particularly troubling themselves or getting up any 
extraordinary excitement—quietly, and as a matter of course, 
doing the matter in hand in such a hopelessly superior manner 
as to leave French competition nowhere. bape un there are 
too many tempting roads open to the ambition of the French, but 
one road upon which they seem disposed to enter will lead 
only to disgrace and ruin. They may add many shining 
names to Palestro, Magenta, and Malegnano. From many a 
desperately contested field the Teuton may retire vanquished, 
though hardly vanquished, by the Gaul. Throughout the European 
continent there may remain nothing save the dogged —— 
of Russia that can stand before the fiery charge of France. 
these are possible stages in the road which has now been entered 


on, but there was another road also trodden in the days of the 
first Empire, and it led to Aboukir and Trafalgar. History 
teaches the French people that Heaven has given to them many 
noble gifts, but that aptitude for naval conquest is not one of 
them ; and amid their joy over the victory of Magenta, that t 
lesson might have been learned from the defeats of the 
Paris boat-races. 

Of course we shall be told that all this was true enough in the 
last war, but that, unless we are prepared to back Thomas 
White to scull against a steamboat, we cannot reasonably pretend 
that former experience furnishes any ground for future confidence. 
At one moment we are warned that France builds very splendid 
and formidable ships; but to this the answer is, that in former 
times the finest vessels in our own navy were either taken or imi- 
tated from the French. We are also recommended to observe 
that the discipline of the French crews is greatly improved, and 
that they do not chatter and gesticulate quite so much over every 
act of daily duty as they todo. This, according to our own 
ideas, is progress, so far as it goes, in the right direction; but 
although silence is a beautiful thing, it will scarcely win a naval 
battle. Again, it is said that the French officers are very scien- 
tific, and that our own captains in general depend upon the 
ships’ masters to make calculations which they can themselves 
neither work nor understand. This may be to some extent true ; 
and if such a deficiency exists, it can be, and ought to be, sup- 
plied. We have, however, a confident persuasion that battles, 
either on land or sea, will never be gained by trigonometry. 
Science, it was promised, would take Sebastopol from the 
Russians in some new and surprising way; but it did not; 
and certain impatient Irishmen began to invoke Lord Gough, 
who, whatever be his merits, is certainly not a_ scientific 
general. But lastly, it is prophesied that steam will redress 
the balance, and perhaps the most recent invention in artil- 
lery, or in steel-cased ships, may incline it to the side of 
France. But those who hold this language betray the weakness 
which it is their business to deny. We hear from the Italian 
battle-fields a little about the Emperor's rifled-cannon, and a 
very great deal about the military qualities of the French army. 
It begins to be said that the improved guns are to reduce 
Mantua; but if ever Mantua surrenders, the conquest will be 
attributed to the élan of the besieging soldiery. Now this is 
quite as true of naval as of military campaigns. Aptitude for 
war is something different from proficiency in science, and has 
not yet been superseded by it. 

This country can, unless its Government is guilty of t 
supineness, build ships and arm them as fast and as well, or 
nearly as well, as any other Power, and the latest refinements in 
artillery or in screw-propellers may happen to be invented by 
ourselves. But success in war will, after all, depend upon 
national and individual character, and not upon elaborations of 
machinery. On land, the French would eagerly assert that this 
is so; and by sea, if they choose to try, they will find that the 
same rule holds good. It is perfectly true that a steamer would 
beat Thomas White of Bermondsey and his three mates, but 
until the French can produce a four-oared boat's crew to beat 
them, they had better confine themselves to territorial schemes of 
conquest. 


FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF SOBRIETY. 


Ts has been a very trying year for the Russian officials in 
Lithuania. Serfs are troublesome animals at the best of 
times, and hardly worth their keep. But the hardened creatures 
are not satisfied with eating their heads off on their masters’ 
estates ; po | have had the effrontery to set up Temperance 
Societies, and to listen to sermons in favour of total abstinence. 
Such is the admirable internal organization of the = Russian 
empire that no alteration can be materially for the better, as far 
as the pockets of all public functionaries are concerned. Take 
it all in all, change cannot ever be much gain, and may be a 
dead loss. Things go on very well and comfortably as they are, 
and it is excessively provoking of the lower classes not to let well 
alone. But their conduct in the case of this last movement is 
worse than silly—it is almost criminal. Russia, with a popula- 
tion of sixty millions, consumes annually over sixty milli 
gallons of brandy. In old Russia the distillation is entirely in 
the hands of the Minister of Finance—in other parts of the 
country a heavy excise duty is paid by the nobility for the 
privilege of possessing it. The revenue which accrues from this 
source amounts to one quarter of the annual income of the State. 
Sobriety, then, is not only a sin against good taste—it offends 
against all laws of political economy. It is an expensive luxury 
which none but the wildest young empires can afford. Without 
brandy, what becomes of the taxes? Without taxes, where do 
the serfs expect the administration of the ye | to go toP 
Any confederation established for the pu of promoting 
temperance is virtually a league for upsetting all good government. 
The feelings of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., on discover- 
ing that their draymen, at the instigation of Mr. Gough, had 
sworn not to touch beer, and to live on toast-and-water all 
through the present hot weather, would be a joke compared to 
the sensations of the “‘Commission of Internal Affairs” on 
learning that the Catholic clergy of the districts of Grodno, 
Kowno, and Wilno “entered into a brotherhood which occa- 
sions a loss of income to the Treasury.” They have been-compel- 
ling their misguided flocks by the most energetic means to take 
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“overt oaths that they will for ever abstain from strong drinks.” 
Happily the “ internal affairs” of the three provinces are under 
supervision of men who have their eyes about them. ‘The evil 
might not have been found out till it was too late and the mis- 
chief all done. Amid the alarm of the first moment they did 
not despair of the commonwealth. Sufficient presence of mind 
still was left them to call in the arm of the military authorities. 
If the Financial Council was alarmed, all military men were 
shocked. Even the nerves of Adjutant-General Nazimow were 
shaken. He wrote off to the Civil Governor at once upon the 
subject and communicated his fears. ‘This will never do—we 
must get drunk,” says his Excellency Count Nazimow. His 
Highness the Civil Governor, Pochwisniew, on a calm review of 
his powers, thinks that he is equal to the emergency. “ We 
will get drunk,” says Pochwisniew — enthusiasm, we may 
well imagine, lighting up every feature of his countenance. 
Intoxication is a sacrifice; but when duty leads the way, 
when has a Pochwisniew been found absent from his post? 
Accordingly, he has issued a decree, which has found its way 
into the Polish papers, and thence been translated into the Times, 
enjoining the civil and rural police to “ watch strictly,” and not 
to permit within their jurisdiction the formation of any tempe- 
rance associations. “Articles 164 and 169” in the Russian code 
‘for preventing transgressions,” forbid it. Thou shalt not, 
under any pretence whatsoever, be sober, says the great code 
* Pochwisniew.” Any forcible means adopted by the clergy for 
restraining their parishioners from drunkenness, are to be re- 
ported immediately to head-quarters. 

What may be the nature of the other hundred and sixty- 
seven articles of that constitution to which the two we have just 
quoted belong, or to what “ transgressions” they refer, we confess 
ourselves totally unable to conceive. Do they enter into details 
on the vr of the fearful misdemeanour of sobriety, or do 
they extend to similar sins of omission or commission? On this 

int Pochwisniew is silent, and it is only permitted us to con- 
——. Perhaps they are but an ptr | version of the Forbes 

ackenzie Act, and under the severest penalties forbid any 
spirit shops to be shut during the hours of divine service, or 
order churches to be closed till the public-houses are over for the 
day. Very likely they contain stringent regulations about 
theological refreshment, and prohibit all but bond-fide travellers 
from attending public worship. Lastly, it is quite possible that 
they may be so framed as to meet a run upon any of the cardinal 
virtues, whichever it may chance to be. Disaffection must be 
su =a discipline maintained, intoxication at all costs up- 
held. The police have strict orders to take into custody any- 
body caught in the act of persuading anybody else to taste water. 
Such is the will of Pochwisniew, who has had a note from 
Nazimow, to whom the Central Committee themselves have 
written. ‘ Move on,” says the inexorable Pochwisniew, flashing, 
so to speak, a moral bull’s-eye on teetotallers in general. Not 
more than five people can be allowed to congregate together 
except under the influence of liquor. Any one who is not drunk 
is ipso facto one No national finances could stand the 
strain of a prolonged water movement, and the council are de- 
termined, at all hazards, to insist upon an immediate return to 
loyalty and inebriation. After this notice, all miscreants “ found 
sober” deserve to be straightway shot by a drum-head court- 
martial. 

Given that temperance is a heavy blow and a great discourage- 
ment to the exchequer, the Lithuanian Government were wise 
in acting promptly. The disease is an infectious one, and young 
Russian peasants cannot be too careful. Many a fine fellow has 
been ere now brought to a pitiable state of sobriety for want of 
a little caution. This, alas, is owing to the pernicious influence 
of the clergy. A man who once Logins by going to church, 
unless he minds what he is about, will some day be for saving his 
money, and for anything his friends can do, will take at last to 
giving up brandy altogether. Experience teaches the official 
mind that the Teetotaller’s Progress is a sad reality. Once he was 
a jolly toper like the rest—paid his excise duty, and drank his 

lon of registered spirits per year like a man. But clerical 
society has been his ruin. He got among a bad lot of religious 
friends. The curate of the ‘lege was a sadly temperate old 
dog, and the teetotaller was weak. First it was one sip of agua 
va—soon it came to be a glass of liquor less per diem—then 
e was seen buying a kettle—at last nothing would suit him but 
total abstinence. The last scene of his sad career is a picture 
worthy the pencil of a Hogarth. He has now become a confirmed 
water-drinker. In the foreground may be observed the miserable 
man with an open Bible and an emptied water-jug. Around are 
ranged the instruments of his guilt—the teapot and the pump. 
An incendiary tract against the use of distilled liquors is on the 
floor. But at the back the stern ministers of Justice are enterin 
on the stage in cocked hats and high indignation. The eventfu 
history closes with a melancholy tableau of the magistrate—the 
‘criminal—and the bar of an offended country. Such are the 
awful results of associating with ‘‘ brotherhoods” that disapprove 
of ‘strong drink.” 

After nineteen centuries of Christian civilization have passed 
over the world, the Lithuanian circular in question is indeed a 
strange document for English eyes to read. As a nation, our 
philanthropic efforts samy be too few or too feeble—at least they 
will generally be found upon the side of humanity and right. 
If the zeal of our os is even excessive on some points, 


this is a good fault after all. Directly or indirectly, we all labour 


to lay restrictions on the gin-palace, and to check the dismal 
ravages of the fiery demon of drink. Fountains, in which a 
purer beverage dances than can be bought for gold or silver, are 
daily rising round us in our large towns, designed to wean the 
population from habits that degrade the individual, and—would 
that we could convert Count Nazimow to our persuasion !— 
tend to injure even the finances of the State. So it is wherever 
the Anglo-Saxon race penetrates, with its native energy and 
powers of self-discipline. Intoxication and activity cannot live 
together. The feverish enjoyment of drink is but a poor substi- 
tute for the healthy excitement of industry and ambition. 

It is with indescribable feelings of disgust and amazement 
that we turn to the picture of a Government deliberately inter. 
fering, for the sake of its miserable income, to keep its sub- 
jects in a condition of barbarism. The climate of Russia 
is one which is naturally calculated to make abstinence from 
stimulants a difficult task. The Russian clergy, whose character 
for self-denial has not hitherto been over great, appear at length 
to have roused themselves to action in Lithuania, and with some 
success to have embarked on a crusade against drunkenness. 
What was the obvious course for the governors of a great people 
to pursue? Surely to fling their influence into the scale of 
civilization, and to fortify the authority of the Church with at 
least the avowed good wishes of the State. Such has not been 
the line adopted by the degraded officials of the Russian Govrern- 
ment. Ignorant that it is the intelligence of a people that 
makes the true revenue of rulers, they seem ready to sacrifice 
to their shallow principles of political economy the spiritual 
and social welfare of uncounted multitudes. They are in- 
terested in the continuance of the half-savage inertness of the 
masses. These are the blighting effects of despotic centralization. 
It does not fear to kill the body and to destroy the soul. Russia 
has millions of serfs plunged in vice and degradation, but—happy 
land!—she has a large revenue, and her brandy-tax prospers. 
Surely, however, if the Emperor is in earnest—as we cannot but 
believe him to be—in his policy of serf emancipation, he will not 
permit his wise and generous intentions to be frustrated by this 
miserable piece of official Bumbledom. 


THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA, 


i le despatch of the French Emperor addressed to the French 
people, the report of Count Gyulai to his master, Francis 
Joseph, and the letters from the camp of the allies, contain the 
whole history of the battle of Magenta. There is now no doubt 
that the Austrian commander was completely outwitted. From 
the fest he conceived the notion that the attack would be on the 
south of the Po; and the reconnaissance which ended in his defeat 
at Montebello seems to have converted his original notion into 
a fixed idea. Nevertheless, he certainly knew that a railway 
connected the two extremities of his adversary’s line, and his 
lieutenants witnessed at Montebello the powerful effect of this 
instrument of concentration. But, either from foolhardiness or 
dulness, he failed to discern the natural consequences of such a 
state of things. If he had, he never would have acted as he did. 

The whole distance from Sesto Calende, where the Ticino issues 
from the Lago Maggiore, to a point opposite Stradella, is about 
sixty miles. Count Gyulai had certainly seven corps d’armée—the 
1st under Clam Gallas, the 2nd under Lichtenstein, the 
grd under Schwartzenburg, the 5th under Stadion, the 7th 
under Zobel, the 8th under Benedek, and the gth under Urban— 
each amounting to 25,000 men. His army, therefore, numbered 
at least 175,000. Indeed, considering that the Austrians assumed 
the initiative, and that they had resolved to defend the passage 
of the Ticino, it would be surprising if Count Gyulai had not at 
least 25,000 men more. He knew that the Allies must either 
cross the Ticino or force the pass of Stradella. His business was 
to oppose them. His army might not be sufficient to defend the 

hole sixty miles, but at all events it was sufficient to defend the 
twenty-six miles between Pavia and the Ponte di Buffalora, on the 
great road between Novara and Milan; for, deducting one corps 
d'armée to defend Stradella, there remained 150,000 to defend 
these twenty-six miles. Now, besides the Ponte di Buffalora, 
there is another bridge at Vigevano, about nine miles further 
down the river; another at Bereguardo, about nine miles further 
still; and another at Pavia. All these bridges having been 
destroyed, it is clear that if a fourth of the 150,000 men were 
placed at Ponte di Buffalora, Vigevano, Bereguardo, and Pavia, 
any attempt to throw bridges across _—_ have been opposed 
by 75,000 men in less than three hours. Nor is it easy to under- 
cand how, if the troops were handled with ordinary skill, the 
passage of the Ticino could have been effected in the face of 
such an army. But again, even if the Allies did succeed, then 
the proper course was to retire into some strong position—some 
bp yee field covering the line of retreat, and there fight 
a pitched battle. 

The Austrian General, indeed, complains that he could get no in- 
formation as to the designs or the whereabouts of the enemy, and 
that therefore he was compelled to obtain information by making 
a strong reconnaissance. But this apology is idle; for by thus 
engaging in serious conflicts with superior forces, he dispirited 
his own troops, gave confidence to the enemy, and indeed the in- 
formation obtained at so much cost seems to have only increased 
his ignorance. If, however, instead of thus demoralizing his 
men, he had employed them in preparing defences on the left 
bank of the Ticino, so that when the allies crossed they might 
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have been compelled to assail him in his entrenchments, the story 
of Magenta might never have been written. The Austrian staff 
officers are amongst the best in Europe, and Hess is one of the 
most illustrious. Count Gyulai is one of the wealthiest noble- 
men in Austria—he is an accomplished courtier and a devoted 
son of Rome. But unless rumour greatly errs, Gyulai has been 

ferred to Hess—wealth and ability, to military knowledge and 
experience. The inevitable result has followed ; but it contains 
a memorable lesson to this country, for at times we, too, have 
suffered similar disasters. 

On the 31st of May, just eleven days after the affair of 
Montebello, the French Emperor ordered his whole army to 
concentrate on the left. Victor Emmanuel, crossing the Sesia, 
drove the Austrians back to Mortara with the aid of Canrobert’s 
corps ; whilst MacMahon, with the 2nd corps, Regnault St. Jean 
d’Angely with the Guards, and Niel with his corps, coming up 
behind the King, Ys yaa on toward the Ticino, and on the rst 
of June General Niel entered Novara. Next day an advanced 

rd threw three bridges across the Ticino; and then, it seems, 
or the first time, the Austrian commander began to see the 
design of his adversary and the danger of his own position. In 
fact, the whole allied army, consisting of six corps, numbering 
not fewer than 180,000 or 200,000 men, was upon him. 

It was now clear to Gyulai that the idea of crossing the 
Po, if it ever existed, was abandoned. The design of the 
Allies ws to cross at Turbigo or the Ponte di Buffalora. 
That same day, therefore, the Austrians crossed the Ticino at 
Vigevano, and burnt the flying bridge. The Ponte di Buffa- 
lora, however—built of solid granite, and measuring nearly 
1000 feet—remained almost intact. If time was of any moment, 
the destruction of this bridge was all-important, for it was part 
of the great road from Novara to Milan. An attempt, indeed, 
had been made to blow up the second pier from the left bank. 
The arches had sunk a little, but it was quite practicable even for 
artillery. Strangely enough, no other attempt was made; and 
it has been asserted that the Austrians were without blasting- 
powder, and could not procure any even from Milan. At one 
time it was intended that the approach to this bridge should be 
defended, and a téte-de-pont been constructed for that pur- 
pose, but when the critical moment came it was found to be 
untenable, and was therefore abandoned. 

But, even though this bridge stood, and a passage across the 
Ticino was thus open to the Allies, the position occupied by the 
Austrians was very formidable. About a mile and a half from 
the banks of the Ticino, running north and south, the ground 
suddenly rises to a height of sixty or seventy feet. This marks 
the ancient channel of the river before it was confined to 
its present bed. From the Ponte di Buffalora three roads 
diverge—each of them a raised chaussée twenty or thirty feet 
above the rice-fields which occupy the level space between the 
banks of the Ticino and the steep escarpment which in ancient 
times was washed by that river. These rice-fields are irrigated 
by the waters from the famous Naviglio Grande or great canal, 
which is nearly parallel to the Ticino. It runs about 100 yards 
eastward from the top of the escarpment, so as to facilitate 
irrigation, being thirty feet broad, and of considerable depth. 
Of the three roads, one leads north-east. After crossing the 
canal by a bridge, it passes through the village of Buffslora, 
and then turning south-east, joins the great Milan road at 
Magenta. The second, which is in fact the great Milan 
road itself, leads directly eastward, crossing the canal also 
by a bridge, called the Ponte di Magenta. The third road 
is the railway, which, after a bend in a southerly direction, 
returns to cross the canal by a third bridge, and then, pursuing 
a northerly course, crosses the Milan road about half way between 
the Ponte di Magenta and the village. It should be observed 
that the rice-fields were so soft and cut up by ditches, that march- 
ing across them was difficult; whilst an advance along the raised 
chausées, which could only be in column, and without any sort of 
cover, was extremely dangerous if the Austrian guns were planted 
with ordinary judgment. Such were the obstacles to be overcome 
by the Allies before they could reach the Austrians; and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how an enemy could have succeeded in his at- 
tack, had proper precautions been taken to blow up the bridges. 
In this quarter the Austrian line of defence extended from 
Buffalora in the north to Robecco in the south, a distance of two 
miles. But this was only half. The rest of their line ran east- 
ward through Magenta and Corbetta. Buffalora formed the left ; 
a large farm, Cascina Nuova, was strongly occupied in front of the 
right flank; whilst the centre rested upon the railway-station and 
the village of Magenta. In front of the station was a great pit, 
and on either side of the pit there appears to have been a row of 
strong wooden palisades. The railway buildings, if occupied, 
aa great advantages to the Austrians, who, using the railway 

nk as a parapet, might assail the Allies with a deadly fire 
if they attempted to cross the pit or break through the palisades. 
Such was the Austrian position towards the north. The key 
was obviously Magenta; for, that village once carried, the road to 
Milan was clear, and the only course open to the Austrians was 
a retreat upon Pavia. 

Now, according to Count Gyulai, he had, on the morning of 
the attack, the 4th of June, only three corps d’armée—the tst, 
the 2nd, the 7th, and one division of the ard. But even these 
were not quite ready for action. In fact, the Austrian General 
distinctly says that about two o'clock he had ridden to Magenta 


to make his dispositions. If Count Gyulai considered that he 
could maintain his position with three s d'armée, then he 
miscalculated the power of his troops. If, on the other hand, 
he considered that his troops were too few, and that he could not 
get a sufficient number up in time, he ought to have declined a 
battle until he had concentrated a large army. But if he had 
reason to oapnete that the allied army far outnumbered his, he 
ought equally to have declined a battle, and to have at once re- 
treated. But, in truth, the Austrian General ought certainly to 
have had, not three corps and one division, or 90,000 men, but 
six corps d’armée, or 150,000 men, on the field of Magenta. For 
there were six corps between Magenta and Pavia on the 2nd of 
June. On that day Count Gyulai must have known that three 
bridges had been thrown across the Ticino at Turbigo. The attack 
did not begin until noon of the 4th. The 5th and 8th corps and 
the remainder of the 3rd ought surely to have had ample time in 
the thirty-six hours to take their place on the field of battle. 
Even the 90,000 men admitted to have been present might 
have maintained the position which has been described; but 
according to the accounts, they were so exhausted by fatigue 
and hunger that they did not fight so well as might have been 
expected. 

The plan of the French Emperor was this. The 2nd corps of 
MacMahon, consisting of the divisions La Motte Rouge and 
Espinasse, together with thirteen battalions of the Voltigeurs of 
the Imperial Guard, under Camou, was to advance from Turbigo 
upon Buffalora and Magenta. This column was to be followed 
by the whole Sardinian army under the wang, The dis- 
tance to be traversed has been stated at twelve miles, but it was 
more probably only eight. The narrowness of the roads and the 
wooded character of the country made progress dificult. The 
march began at seven a.M. of the 4th. As soon as MacMahon 
had begun his attack the other or Grenadier division of the 
Guards was to assail the heights and seize the bridges 
across the canal, whilst Marshal Canrobert was to cross the 
Ponte di Buffalora, and support the attack. The attack was 
ordered for ten o’clock in the morning, but according to the 
French account, it did not take place till two. At that time 
the Emperor was still alone, for Canrobert had not been able to 
come up, so encumbered was the road between Novara and the 
bridge. But heavy firing was heard on the left, which, as it 
seemed, must be MacMahon. Here was a grave question. Was 
the Emperor to leave MacMahon to be crushed, or was he at 
once to he him bymakingan attack with sucha force as he had 
at hand? 
with the true spirit of a soldier. He ordered the attack, for he 
knew that before long he must be supported. The Grenadiers, 
therefore, descending into the fields between the main road and 
the railway, rushed up the steep escarpment in front, seized the 
bridge across the canal, and bayonette the man who was to have 
fired the mine. The canal-bridge at Buffalora had been broken 
down, and the Zouaves, therefore, attacked by the main road. 
The French were thus in possession of the bridges, and had 
the means of continuing the attack, but the firing on the left had 
ceased. The reason was this: the Austrians having threatened 
to get between MacMahon’s two columns as they advanced, the 
one on Buffalora, the other on Magenta, that officer had united 
them, and then pressed his attack on Magenta. In the meantime, 
the Guards were left alone with the Emperor, and for four hours 
they maintained themselves in their perilous position. How, 
during this time the Austrians failed to annihilate so small a 
body, it is difficult to understand. Presently, however, a cloud of 
dust appeared behind: it was a brigade of Canrobert’s division. 
The rest soon followed, and then that of Niel. In the meantime 
the 3rd Austrian corps had made an attack on the right flank of 
the French at Robecco, about a mile south of the canal bridge, 
which had been repulsed. Canrobert and Niel made the advance 
from the westward secure; but a furious fight was going on in 
front of Magenta at the Cascina Nuova and the railway station. 
With great loss these positions were at length carried, and then 
began the final strugg e for the village of Magenta, which, ac- 
cording to the French, was taken house by house, and in which 
10,000 Austrians were put hors de combat. Indeed, MacMahon 
made so many prisoners that it almost seems as if many of them 
must have willingly surrendered. 

Towards the close of the battle, General Auger managed to 
get forty guns planted on the railway, which, as we are told, 
created a frightful carnage in the Austrian masses. Moreover, 
according to some accounts, the Austrians brought up reinforce- 
ments by railway; and being themselves armed with the old 
musket, whilst the French troops had the rifle, they suffered 
with proportionate severity. Finally, says the Emperor, about 
half-past eight in the evening the French army remained masters 
of the field of battle; and the enemy withdrew, leaving in our 
hands four guns, two flags, and 7000 prisoners. 

So closed the battle of Magenta. Its results have been serious 
to the Austrians. Without any further attempt at resistance, 
they have abandoned the whole kingdom of Lom andy, and have 
withdrawn all their men from the south of the Po. They are by 
this time close upon the Mincio, within the famous quadrangle. 
It remains to be seen whether Count Schlick, the new commander- 
in-chief; will acquit himself better than Gyulai. Where the French 
a are does not appear, but Garibaldi is at Brescia, 
and the Sardinian head-quarters are at Palazzolo, between that 
town and Bergamo. 


he problem was difficult, but the Emperor solved it _ 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


F the old masters, Tintoretto seems to be best represented this 
year at the British Institution. He is a painter whose merits 
and demerits have excited a greater variety of opinion than those 
of any other who has ever lived. Thisis not surprising. Inthe 
first place, no artist is so unequal—a fact which is probably owing 
to his hasty disposition and the number of tasks which he under- 
took ; and, in the second place, his characteristics have a contra- 
dictory nature which is extremely adverse to straightforward 
decisive criticism. He is mama & a Venetian and a colourist, 
and secondarily a devotee of Michael Angelo and a lover of force 
and action; and yet his colouring is not that of the school to 
which he belongs, any more than his forms are such as Michael 
Angelo could tolerate. The difference, however, between the 
colouring of Tintoretto and the recognised Venetian colouring is 
rather one of degreethan of kind. In boththere is thesame lustrous 
quality and soft gradation of tint, which contrasts with the broad, 
massive style adopted by Rubens; and in both there is the same 
care to employ warm colours (that is, colours which approach to 
red or yellow) in the prominent parts, and to introduce cold colours 
that is, colours which approach to blue and grey) as a set-off. 
intoretto differs from the other Venetian colourists in a more 
copious and studied use of the latter kind, and amore sparing use 
of the former. The kind of distinction which there is between 
them is very fairly illustrated in the present exhibition by 
Tintoretto’s “ Baptism of our Saviour” (45), and its neighbour, 
“The Adoration of the Magi” (47), by 5 adm The general 
style of colouring is substantially the same, but it is evident that 
in the latter the painter has employed his blue tones simply as a 
foil, as, for instance, in the dress of the Virgin, which sets off 
the flesh tints of the infant Saviour; while in the former, though 
they also serve as a foil, it is no less clear that they assumed in 
the painter’s eyes a definite importance of their own. The paint- 
ing of the picture is seen to belong unmistakeably to the Venetian 
pe: dork when it is compared with the other works which hang 
around it; but the grey and blue tones of the background have 
no less evidently been treated with a degree of thought which 
Venetian artists generally reserved for their warmer colours. 
The general effect is very rich and pleasing, though there is not 
a little of that patchy arrangement of light and shade which is 
said to have resulted from the habit of studying by candle-light. 
It is; however, no less an instance of the deficiencies of the 
painter than of his powers. The drawing of the St. John 
the Baptist is ludicrously bad and out of proportion, and there 
is altogether an utter want of taste and elevation of senti- 
ment. The introduction of a classical river-god into such a 
scene as this is very characteristic. Tintoretto is almost always 
thoughtless and hasty, and there is in most of his compositions 
that sort of half-profane tone which results from haste and 
thoughtlessness. It cannot be said that he did not love art, but 
he certainly did not reverence it in the way that Titian and all 
the greatest masters did. No painter with a genuine respect for 
his vocation would have constantly undertaken tasks which he 
was obliged to execute in a style which he must have felt to be 
Te) yore penn He was thoroughly clever, but he just wanted 
the moral qualities which are requisite to raise a man from 
cleverness to genius. The “ Miracle of St. Mark” at Venice is 
indeed a splendid painting, but the admiration which it com- 
mands is not such as we award to the highest works of genius, 
for in it, as elsewhere, grandeur of conception is wanting, in 
spite of the boldness of the design. 

The ‘ Madonna dell’ Impannata” of Raffaelle (16), is like 
one of the disputed plays of Shakspeare. There is somethin 
in the general character—in the grouping, composition, an 
drawing—which seems to bear the generally unmistakeable 
impress of its reputed author; and yet there is a coarse- 
ness, an inaccuracy, almost a vulgarity, about it which is 
altogether at variance with such a notion. Interdum dormitat 
Homerus—the greatest artists are unequal. The inequality, 
however, of a great artist is something different from this, and it 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that though Raffaelle has had 
something to do with this painting, less skilful hands have had a 
large share in it. As we said above, the authorship of Raffaelle 
is most plainly evinced in the outlines. Most of these are very 

ceful, and even the awkward twist which there is in the 
irgin’s neck may be seen in other works of his of indisputable 
authenticity. The colouring may be noted as of a kind which a 
Venetian would not have employed. In the Venetian school 
the colours are always so combined as to assist the massing of 
light and shade—it being, as every painter knows, more easy to 
ve the effect of light with reds and yellows than with blues. 
fhe deep blue of the Virgin’s drapery, as here introduced, tends 
to ae her of the prominence which she should have in so 
complicated a group, and is not required, as in the painting of 
Pordenone above noticed, to relieve the flesh tints of the infant 
Christ. By the side of this Raffaelle hangs a “ Virgin and 
Child” (15), by Michael Angelo, unfinished like most of his 
works.. It is easy for any one looking at this group to compre- 
hend the distaste which Michael Angelo is po sty te felt for 
the Venetian school. An artist in whose mind form and dignity 
of expression had assumed such importance as the most frag- 
mentary productions of the brush and chisel prove that they had 
in hig, must have regarded the charms even of Titian’s painting 
as savouring of unworthy artifice. Michael Angelo has commonly 
been lacded for the vigour and majesty of his conceptions, and it 


has been said that Raffaelle borrowed these qualities from him, 
and added to them a grace of his own. In this “ Virgin and 
Child,” however, as in many of Michael Angelo’s works, it is 
surely not too much to say that there isa gracefulness of outline 
at least equal te anything which Raffaelle ever — There 
is, in fact, someiizing in the perfect poise of the heads and the 
sweeping lines of the busts which Raffaelle never quite reached. 

In marked contrast with the studied and classical manner both 
of Raffaelle and of Michael Angelo, hangs ‘The Finding of 
Moses” (19), by Salvator Rosa. The robust forms of the women 
who compose the group are just such as he must have seen every 
day of his life toiling in the recesses of the Sorrentine promon- 
tory. No other Italian painter owed so much to the study of 
nature and so little to the study of art. Yet Salvator Rosa did 
not dare to be perfectly natural. Genuine peasants as these 
women are, there is a laboured variety in their attitudes and the 
disposition of their limbs which he appears to have jo 
requisite for the dignity of the scene. The habits of his life 
cagpan him from being very artificial, but he never seems to 

ave explicitly recognised the principle that what is perfectly 
natural cannot be wrong. But though the action of each indi- 
vidual, when analysed, is somewhat constrained and studied, the 
general effect is very good, and, as in most of Salvator Rosa’s 
works, the background is suitable and in keeping. 

There are two works of Dosso Dossi, a Ferrarese painter dis- 
tinguished for his skill in drawing the human figure. Of these 
the larger is a “ Jupiter and Antiope” (2), in which the Antiope 
seems to justify the painter’s reputation. The fore-shortening of 
the limbs is clever, and the head, attitude, and figure generally 
very —- The other smaller painting is called “ Pianto, 
Riso, Ira,” and is singular rather than beautiful. It is by no 
means deficient in vigour, butit is the vigour of caricature rather 
than nature. The so is the expression of aman grinning with 
es or anger, and not the laugh of merriment, and the pianto is 

ardly distinguishable from the ira. 

The Lucretia of Domenichino (30), is a fine painting as far as 
execution is concerned, but little regard has been paid to pro- 
— of expression and the traditional character of the chaste 

ucrece. Had an asp been put in her hand instead of a dagger, 
she would have made a good Cleopatra. In the “ Healing the 
Blind” (32) of A. Carracci, is an instance of the close observation 
of nature which the works of this painter frequently evince. The 
lower half of the blind man’s face has that peculiar expression 
which accompanies blindness in uneducated persons. It seems 
to be composed partly of the vacuity of thought, and partly of 
the habit of attention which is necessarily engendered in such 
cases. It is curious that the expression of Ristens should write 
itself upon the lower half of the countenance ; but any one who 
a at this picture will recognise the peculiar look of a blind 

eggar. 

Not the least interesting of the paintings exhibited are the 

rtraits. Besides a “ Portait of a Member of the Pesaro 

amily” (1), by Tintoretto, and a “ Portrait of a Lady” (11), by 
Bordone, both of which are fine samples of the Venetian style, 
there are two Titians. One is a so-called “‘ Portrait of Raffaelle,” 
in what may be termed Titian’s poetic style—lustrous, smooth, 
and dark ; and another, “‘ Head of a Man” (40), in what may be 
termed his natural style—more forcible and with less study of 
harmonious colouring. There is also a ‘‘ Snyders, his Wife and 
Child” (42), by Vandyck, and a“ Duchess of Buckingham and 
Family” (46), by Rubens. In the middle room are two por- 
traits by Frank Hals—coarse, vigorous, and eccentric. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said of F. Hals, that he excelled every other 

ainter in the art of “ putting together” the features ; and that 
if he had taken sufficient pains he might have dethroned Vandyck 
from his eminence as the first of portrait painters, which, as it 
was, he deservedly enjoyed. Sir Joshua Reynolds is too high 
an authority to be lightly controverted upon such a point; but 
certainly these two works seem to show pretty satisfactorily that 
F. Hals did not take sufficient pains, if it is to want of pains 
that his defects are to be attributed. It is always easy to give 
an air of force and power if a painter is content to be crude and 
harsh, just as it is easy to acquire a flowing, unconstrained touch, 
if he is content to be F ima and inaccurate; and striking as 
these performances are, an inevitable suspicion suggests itself, 
that much of their apparent excellence would disappear if they 
were more carefully fnished. 

Among the works of early painters, the ‘‘ Crucifixion” (87), by 
Albert Durer, is perhaps best worthy of inspection. There is, 
however, a “ Virgin at Child” (50), by Roger Van der Weyde, 
which is curious, owing to the way in which a touch of nature is 
combined with a stiff archaic manner. The awkward and uncom- 
fortable attitude in which the infant Christ is represented must 
apparently have been intended for an imitation of real life, and 
the same desire on the painter’s part to be true to nature is seen 
still more decidedly in the occupation which he has assigned the 
child. It is depicted as crushing between its hands the pages of 
a valuable missal, and this natural, childish amusement contrasts 
very oddly with the hard and formal style of art. 

The most complete, and poahape the most attractive, part of 
the Collection is the display of Gainsborough’s painting. Upon 
the peculiarities and beauties of Gainsborough’s style it would 
be superfluous to dwell. The grace, the taste, the half-poetic 
charm which marks all that he did, is now never disputed. This 
collection, however, will bring before the mind more prominently 
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than ever the extraordinary versatility of his genius. After 
admiring a portrait which Sir J. Reynolds could not surpass, 
the spectator will turn to a coast scene—from a coast scene to a 
woody lane—and from a woody lane to a classical landscape, or 

rhaps a group of cart horses, each executed as if their author 
fad specially devoted himself to such subjects. Of Gains- 
borough’s peculiar “hatching” manner of a foliage, 
there are no very marked examples, but there is sufficient 
to give a fair notion of his style. Among his portraits it is 
difficult to discriminate; but we may call attention to the 
beautiful heads of Miss Linley and her brother (152). Some- 


thing is, perhaps, gained by the unfinished condition in* 


which the rest of the painting has been left; but in any 
ease it would be very fine. Modern portrait painters might 
take a hint from tis exhibition. It will be observed that there 
is not a single full length in the room which is not, by means of 
background and accessories, made into a complete picture, inde- 
pendently of its merits as a likeness. Wherever this is not 
done, we have simply a head and shoulders, and these, for the 
most part, upon a scale smaller than life. The recent practice of 
painting full lengths for the sake of displaying a pair of trousers 
or a velvet gown and a Turkish carpet, is altogether irrational. 
Unfortunately it does not appear to be upon the wane; and even 
among the miniatures in the Royal Academy, it will be seen that 
many a weary hour has been spent upon such unprofitable toil. 
Here, however, as elsewhere, tasteless patrons are perhaps more 
in fault than artists. 


MR. CHARLES KEAN’S TESTIMONIAL. 


HE retirement of Mr. Charles Kean from the Princess’s 
Theatre will, according to the announcements in the journals, 
be marked by an extraordinary celebration. The old Etonians, 
his schoolfellows, have resolved to recognise him as one of the 
illustrious members of their body, without excluding the a 
ublic from joining in a demonstration of respect that really be- 
ongs to the nation at large. Thus, while in the banquet and tes- 
timonial by which it is proposed to honour him the initiative is 
taken by a Committee consisting entirely of noblemen and gentle- 
men educated at Eton, his admirers, without distinction, are in- 
vited to contribute towards the gift and to participate in the 
symposium. The 20th of next July is appointed as the day for 
the festival, and the Earl of Carlisle is already announced as 
chairman. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary character of the celebration, 
few impartial persons who admit the importance of the national 
stage will be of opinion that it is more than adequate to the 
merits of the manager and actor who, with such surpassing 
energy and genius, has sustained the Shakspearian drama at the 
Princess's Theatre. The alienation of poetry from theatrical 
entertainments is becoming every year more complete; and even 
those who are sanguine about the resuscitation of the literary 
drama do not, unless they are mere fanatics, allow themselves to 
hope for more than the production of a style of prose comedy 
that will in some measure reflect life as it is, or a refinement of 
melodrama that will answer a similar purpose. The poetry of 
the Elizabethan era is cultivated with more zeal than ever by 
men of letters, but ordinary playgoers will talk about Shak- 
speare in a manner that would have been deemed flat blasphemy 
by their fathers, and faith in an ideal stage has long since ceased 
to be an article in the creed of the upper classes. The idle and 
dissipated crave something that will merely amuse—the more 
critical and intellectual fin rfection in a close representation 
of actualities. Hence, mt 1g nearly all those departments of 
histrionic art in which actors of old gained their laurels are more 
and more inefficiently filled, we are still rich in low comedians 
and delineators of individual eccentricity—that is to say, in 
artists who can make us laugh, or can reproduce those minute 
details that chequer the path of ordinary life, and the truth of 
which every one can recognise by the mere aid of every-day 
experience. 

To Mr. Charles Kean belongs the singular merit of distin- 
guishing himself as the enthusiastic supporter of a a cause, 
and of delaying the final doom of the drama by his own individual 
force. From the aspect of the theatrical horizon we have no 
right to augur that any successor will arise to continue his work. 
On the contrary, we are assured that the next manager of the 
Princess’s Theatre will devote it to plays of the Porte Saint 
Martin school, and we cannot point to any other establishment 
in central London which any living manager would dream of con- 
secrating unreservedly to the manes of Shakspeare. Indeed, 
Mr. Kean has done so much for the national poet that 
other folks, even if they had a mind to follow in his footsteps, 
would be afraid of doing too little and of suffering by comparison 
with sucha giant in managerial art. There will be “ Shakspeare” 
enough in the suburbs, no doubt; and perhaps the occultation of 
the great tragic luminary may cause minor stars to try their 
chance for a vacant post by a few “ legitimate” performances at 
one or more of the West-end theatres. But, in matters of taste, 
the suburbs are totally without influence on the central portion 
of the metropolis; and he who would infer from the crowds 
drawn by Hamlet at Sadler's Wells or the Standard that the 
same play would produce like results at the Haymarket, might as 
well conclude that whelks and periwinkles are fashionable shell- 
fish. because they are largely consumed in Shoreditch or White- 


chapel. As for the minor stars, they will simply annoy 
rofessional critics who must see them, by going through a 
course by a company not in the least 
trained for the poetical drama, and will then slink off to the _ 
vinces, unless, indeed, there is some genius among them whose 
exceptional qualities have hitherto escaped general observation. 

Looking at the struggles of Mr. Kean—at the labour of 
mind and of body for which no treasury could compensate— 
we are inclined to compare him to those patriots of the latter 
days of Greek independence whose names, less familiar than 
those who flourished in the days of Marathon and Thermopyla, 
come down to us surrounded by a tragic halo, and claim an 
especial respect from the very circumstance that they could only 
procrastinate, and could not prevent, the ruin of their country— 
the heroes of the Achean League. David Garrick, when he 
revived a love of Shakspeare, had the pleasure of awakening a new 
sensation, and the Kembles and the elder Kean maintained the 
tragic drama while its attractive powers were at their height; 
but in Mr. Charles Kean we have the aspect of a zealot conten ing 
against the tide of fashion— ighting against the deadliest o 
adversaries, namely, weary indifference—availing himself of expe- 
dient after expedient to carry out the grand re of his life, 
without even the hearty encouragement of those who ought to 
have sympathized with his honest and well-directed endeavours. 
To force the sight-hunters into Shakspearian worship, he brought 
spectacle to a perfection little short of miraculous; but by thi 
very method be offended a number of literary dilettanti, who, 
with monstrous assurance, and in defiance of all the teachings of 
experience, tried to make out a case in favour of shabby scenery. In 
vain did Mr. Kean explain, by an address in his play-bills, 
that his scenery and dresses were replete with historical instruc- 
tion. The most miserable scribblers of burlesque thought it comic 
to turn the addresses themselves into ridicule, and were rewarded 
by the laughter of many who ought to have known better. But 
the great artist gave the best possible answer to his vituperators. 
He did not rub a particle of gold from his scenes, or dismiss a man 
from his band of supernumeraries, when they could be of service, 
but he relied more and more on his genius.as an actor; and the 
toils of one entire season were —— to prove that, notwith- 
standing all the cant about smothering Shakspeare with finery, 
nobody was more deeply impressed with the necessity of subor- 
dinating accessories to — als than the great tragedian him- 
self. The characters which he successively played at the com- 
mencement of the present (his “ farewell’’) season, one after the 
other, imbued the public with the conviction that a tragedian 
— beyond the thought of competition was about to leave 
them. 

And by whom has Mr. Kean been really supported 
his honourable but toilsome career? Not any 
class or clique—not by the aristocracy—not by the cultivators.of 
light literature—not by a fashionable coterie—but by that sub- 
stantial, undefinable public that takes in all these, but yet is 
influenced by none—that public of which no one can discover 
individual representatives, which expresses itself mass-wise, and 
which, deaf to the voice of intrigue and party criticism, is quick 
to appreciate the deserts of those who really work well for its 
edification or amusement. In the eyes of the public Mr. Kean 
has ever been the great actor—the public has acknowledged the 
beauty and historic worth of his decorations. It is only at the 
end of his career that his schoolfellows, the Etonians, e their 
appearance. They find him famous, and they honour the inde- 
pendent exertions by which the fame has been acquired. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ALPINE CLUB.* 


RANSACTIONS of learned societies are not, general 
speaking, a very interesting description of literature; an 

if the Alpine Club had confined itself to dissertations on geology 
and on the motion of glaciers, its memoirs would in all proba- 
bility have afforded no exception to the general rule. This, 
however, is so far from being the case that the volume edited 
by Mr. Ball appears to us to be one of the most entertaining, 
and in many respects one of the most curious, which have fallen 
under our observation for a long time. For several years past a suc- 
cession of volumes have been published recording the explorations 
—for they frequently deserve that name—of English tourists in 
the High Alps. Professor Forbes’s great work was probably the 
first to set the fashion in this country, but since its publication 
the extension of railways has converted the Alps into a sort of 
playground, to which large classes of visitors flock in the summer 
8 autumn months in exactly the same spirit in which those who 
prefer shooting or hunting betake themselves to the counties 
appropriate for such purposes. Mountaineering, indeed, has be- 
come a sort of field sport, with which neither the progress of 
apa a the grewth of enclosures, nor the increased value of 

dis likely to interfere in the least degree. We may plough up 
every common and encicse every forest in England. We wed 
exterminate or domesticate our game, but the Alps and 
glaciers are as nearly immutable as anything in this world can 


* Peaks, P and Glaciers; a Series of Excursions by Members of 
the Alpine Club. Edited by John Ball. London; Longmans, 1859. 
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be, and if their character changes at all, the change will be spread 
over geological periods. 

We do not at all wonder at the fascinations which the pursuit 
in question appears to possess. It is hardly possible to 
imagine an exercise which combines so many attractions. The 
effort implied in taking a long day’s walk is a very pleasant and 
healthy one, nor is there any form of exercise which imposes so 
few artificial restraints on to who enjoy it, or leaves indivi- 
dual tastes such unrestricted play. These and other obvious 
attractions are quite enough to make walking tours a favourite 
amusement even in such quiet countries as our own, but when 
the scene is changed to the Alps, the attraction is indefinitely 
increased. The glorious beauty of the mountains is only one of 
the charms which they possess. To many minds their marvellous 
strangeness is even more impressive, and it is this side of their 
character that modern investigators have made so prominent. 
A gentleman visiting Chamouni for the first time, sur- 
prised his companions by remarking, after a silent observa- 
tion of some length, that the glaciers appeared to him 
obtrusive and unmeaning; and strange as the remark was, 
it had a certain kind of truth. To come on a hot 
summer's day upon huge piles of ice, looking at first sight like 
confused masses of rubbish, creates a strange feeling of bewil- 
derment. It is almost impossible for the unpractised eye to 
attach any definite notions to objects which look as if they be- 
longed to some order of things entirely foreign to that to which 
it is accustomed, nor is it till after the acquisition of a good deal 
of experience that they begin to shape themselves into an orderly 
whole. If the author of the curious remark which we have 
quoted had spent a few days in traversing and studying any one 
of the greater glaciers—if he had familiarized himself with the 
phenomena pointed out by Professors Forbes and Tyndall in 
illustration of their theories as to the nature and constitution of 
glaciers—he would probably have arrived at a very different 
opinion about them. Hardly any object can impress the ima- 
gination so powerfully as those huge rivers of ice, every element 
of which bears witness with more or less clearness to the consti- 
tution of the whole. The marvellous arrangement and intricate 
symmetry of the moraines and crevasses—the exquisite beauty 
of the Jatter, not only in their colour and in their outline, but in 
their most minute details—the wonderful curiosities with which 
the glaciers abound—the caverns, the moulins, the dirt-bands 
which have given rise to so much ingenious speculation—and 
above all, the activity with which the vast mass erects monuments 
of itself, in the shape of huge blocks of stone, transported from place 
to place on its surface, and of deep scores engraved on the polished 
faces of the hardest rocks that form its banks—all these, and a 
thousand other beauties and wonders, form an endless subject of 
admiration to every one who is so fortunate as to have an oppor- 
tunity of observing them. 


It cannot, however, be denied that the principal charm of the 
Alps, to a considerable proportion of those who habitually visit 
them for the purpose of making excursions, is to be found in 
the mere love of adventure which is so strong an ingredient in 
the popularity of most of our field sports. Scrambling over 
mountains and glaciers has very much the same sort of charms 
as fox-hunting. The risks run are less frequent, but they are 
more serious when they do occur ; and if the climber of mountains 
does not require the same special skill as the huntsman, he stands 
in need of a good deal more stren Many arider bold enough 
to be the clerical hero of a modern novel would find it a serious 
matter to walk for fourteen hours over ice, snow, and rocks. 
Mountaineering may, however, be graduated so as to suit all 
capacities. Some of the longest and most venturesome of the 
excursions described in the volume before us were formidable 
tests for the very strongest frames and hardiest nerves; but 
others were certainly not beyond the reach of any moderately 
active and able-bodied man. 

There is a similarity about such stories which makes it some 
what difficult to give a notion of the general character of a book 
exclusively composed of them ; but a few general observations ma 
be drawn from them as to the character of the amusement whic 
has become so popular. The first impression created by the book 
is that people run most unjustifiable risks for the sake of mere 
excitement. But this impression is so much modified as to be 
almost entirely removed by a little attention. As Mr. Ball well 
observes, the danger is far more apparent than real. With a 
little practice and a few very simple precautions, a man may 
undertake with safety almost any expedition which is not beyond 
his cngoelty in point of strength or of nerve ; and it is perfectly 
easy for any one to take the measure of his gifts in these 
particulars. There are of course many persons whose strength is 
not equal to along and rough day’s continuous walking, and others 
cannot look with equanimity over a perpendicular cliff. To such 

rsons any mountain excursion must be dangerous, or at least ve 

tiguing ; but those who are not included in these categories will 
find but little danger in the Alps, except from a very few causes 
against most of which it is easy to take very effective precautions. 
Against precipices and crevasses, especially when the latter are 
covered with snow, the precaution of tying a rope round each 
person is almost a complete protection. en this is not pos- 
sible, and when the danger is apparent, it is usually approached 
with so much care as to reduce it very materially. "vhe best proof 
of the degree to which it is in fact reduced is, that the accidents 
which have in the Alps have almost invariably happened 


in places which were only dangerous because they looked safe, 
An easy slope covered with slippery grass, or a cliff which is so 
unimpressive in its appearance as to invite incautious approaches, 
is far more likely to be the scene of an accident than the top of 
Monte Rosa or Mont Blanc. Here and there, however, cases do 
arise in which either rashness or misfortune exposes people to very 
serious risks indeed. One or two instances of the kind are 
recorded in the book before us. The most striking are those 
which arise from the fall of large stones down the mountain sides, 
These are specially dangerous in crossing the cowloirs or shoots 
which run from the top to the bottom of the steeper heights, and 
form a sort of natural passage for the débris of the mountains, 
On the western side of Mont Blanc Mr. Hawkins met with an 
adventure of this kind which deserves quotation, as bei 

soaseny the most dangerous thing mentioned in the who 


The scene here was one of the most exciting possible. The couloir was, 
perhaps, from fifty to seventy feet across, at an inclination varying from 
40° to 50°; the whole of this space, together with the adjoining parts of the 
aréte, was swept by a shower of fragments of rock of all sizes, which came 
whizzing and bounding down the slope, not continuously, or we should never 
have got over, but in — the larger rocks breaking up and scattering in 
all directions as they fell. These stones are almost the only real danger 
which it is impossible to against; but I never witnessed a similar can- 

ening; trom time ime a hu ock WO come > & 
over the tap of the aiguille, for several 
sion. It was necessary to cross, however; so our friend, the ancien chasseur, 
with great pluck went first and cut the steps, taking advantage of lulls in 
the enemy’s fire; and, one by one, the rest of us left cover and got over. The 
stones could be seen coming round a corner some distance overhead; and, on 
their eppearance, a shout was raised to warn the individual crossing, who, 
however, could only stand still, for whilst putting one’s feet with precaution 
into the steps, it was impossible to “dodge,” there being an equal risk of 
being hit and of losing one’s balance, and so being hurled, in company with 
pe — missiles, over the precipice. We gained the other side, however, in 
ety. 

Occasionally, particular persons do things which ma ibly 
be safe for them, but which would for ordinary people be dan- 
gerous in the extreme. Professor Tyndall, whose speculations on 
glaciers have attracted so much attention, appears to carry this 
temper to a greater pitch than any one else. On one occasion 
he ascended Monte Rosa alone ; on another—described at length 
in the present volume—he ascended the Col du Géant with no 
companion except a boy employed at the inn at Montanvert. 
Those who have read Professor Forbes’s account of the pass, or 
have seen it, as many of our readers probably have, will be able 
to form a notion of the extraordinary audacity of such a feat. The 
labyrinth of crevasses in which Professor Tyndall was involved, 
without any previous knowledge of the route, tries to the utmost 
the skill of the most experienced guides. On one occasion he ac- 
tually fell into a crevasse, and was only saved from instant death 
by a ledge of ice which lay three or four feet below its opening. 
Sestenately for the friends of persons who have a taste for 
mountaineering, it is ty! unlikely that Professor Tyndall’s ex- 
ample should often be followed. It may be doubted whether 
even his skill in such exploits altogether exempts him from the 
imputation of a rashness which it is not very easy to justify. 

he ordinary run of the adventures commemorated by the 
Alpine Club are of a far less desperate character than those to 
which we have referred ; but they required, for the most part, a 
very remarkable degree of courage and enterprise, to say nothing 
of strength. The ascent of the Schreckhorn by Mr. Anderson, 
that of the Finster Aarhorn by Mr. Hardy, and the excursions 
made by Mr. Hawkins on the western side of Mont Blanc, 
are excellent specimens of first-rate performances of this kind. 
In a litera int of view, many of them are of ve 
merit. Mr. Wills’s account of his passage of the Glacier du Tour 
and the Glacier de Salena from the Col de Balme to Orsiéres is 
—_ one of the most interesting Papers in the whole book. 
he Glacier du Tour runs up from the Valley of Chamouni to the 
top of the Mont Blane range, and opens on to the Glacier de 
Salena which runs down on the other side, by a cleft hardly five 
feet wide in the wall of rock which forms the top of the pass. Mr. 
Wills and his friends clambered up the first glacier, through the 
cleft, and down the second glacier for a whole day, setting out, 
in consequence of bad weather, as late as 8 a.m. The conse- 
quence was that at nightfall they found themselves on the slope 
of a cliff, where, with a good deal of trouble, they secured fuel 
and water, and bivouacked in the open air, thousands of feet 
above the sea, with very short commons for supper.. The 
scene of the bivouac was so steep that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the party kept themselves and their fire 
from slipping down the cliff and on to the glacier below in a 
body. i ey did not reach the end of their journey till half-past 
ten on the next morning, more than twenty-six hours after they 
set out, 

Though conspicuous for the power with which it is narrated, 
Mr. Wells’s performance is not in itself more than a sample of the 
extraordinary performances of the members of the Alpine Club. 
We have only room to epitomize in the fewest possible words 
two or three of the more striking. In August, 1856, Mr. 
Hawkins and three friends sat down, as it were, to besiege Mont 
Blane at St. Gervais, on the western side of the mountain. 
Between the 14th of August and the 4th of September they made 
no less than four attempts to ascend the mountain, and were on 
each occasion driven back by the weather after attaining great 
heights. On the last of these occasions they set off late, intending 
to sleep on the Dome du Gouté—a bare dome of snow, often 
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mistaken by casual observers for the top of Mont Blane, far above 
the Grands Mulets, and entirely without shelter of any kind. 
When they reached the Dome it was quite dark, and so stormy 
that staying there was out of the question, and they had to 
descend in the dark, reaching the bottom at four on the next 
morning. Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Hardy ascended the Bristen- 
stock by themselves, and, trying to descend by a new route, lost 
their way. After sleeping on the edge of a cliff without food or 
fire, they effected their return after thirty-six hours’ exposure. 
Mr. Jeluen ascended one of the peaks of the Schreckhorn, 
sleeping out on the mountain for a couple of nights, and being 
all but swept into a crevasse by an avalanche which actually 

d over the party, who saved themselves by holding on to 
their axes fixed into the ice. 

There is something eminently characteristic in the passion for 
adventure which these and similar exploits illustrate. Some 
unnecessary risk may be incurred, but if people never run un- 
necessary risks they will never face unavoidable risks as they 
should be faced. Audacity, self-reliance, and endurance, are 
magnificent qualities, and we must not quarrel with those who 
cultivate them in the only way in which they can be cultivated. 
That people should sometimes run risks which they might avoid 
in the hunting-field, in boats and yachts, on rivers, fens, and 
mountains, is a very slight evil in comparison with the advantage 
which accrues to the nation at large in the high standard of 
courage and vigour which these sports maintain in the classes 
whose daily life is passed in sedentary occupations. We doubt 
very much whether any class in the world contains so large a 

roportion of a who unite in themselves courage, hardi- 
fot and intelligence, as the upper and middle classes of our 
own countrymen. 


THE LIFE OF HAVELOCK.* 


y ape author of this biography of Havelock is an American ; 
and he apologizes in his preface for assuming a task that 
might have seemed more proper to an Englishman. But no 
apologies are necessary. It is a gain to both countries that 
Americans should occupy their thoughts with the career of Eng- 
lishmen who are really worth admiring. The traditions of a com- 
mon origin, and the sense of a substantial union of opinions, are 
brought home to both nations when a tribute is paid by Americans 
to qualities so peculiarly English as those which formed the salient 
features of Havelock’s character. Nor is it probable that, if the 
biography had been written on this side the Atlantic, it would 
have been either better or different. The materials that are open 
to any biographer are neither numerous nor interesting ; and the 
manner in which Mr. Headley puts together what he has to say 
is a? up to the average of biographical excellence. Perhaps, 
if he had been more discriminating and rather less blind in his 
_. his book would have had a greater substantive value. 

ut a pa tg is so seldom able at once to admire and judge, 
that it is unfair to exact from the ordinary compilers of memoirs 
an impartiality that they would probably despise if they could 
succeed in conceiving what it meant. 

The life of Havelock is really the story of the Burmese, the 
Affghan, the Sutlej, and the Persian campaigns, and of the relief 
of Lucknow in 1857. He was born in 1795, at Bishop Wear- 
mouth, and at the age of nine was sent to the Charterhouse. 
At nineteen he commenced the study of the law, and was a pupil 
of Mr. ry nee bn the same time with the late Judge Talfourd. 
An elder brother had joined the army four years previously, and 
had served inthe Peninsula. His accounts of the stirring scenes 
of the campaigns through which he passed inspired Henry 
Havelock with a desire for a military life, and a commission in the 
rifle brigade was procured for him soon after the commencement 
of the peace. After eight years’ residence in England he was 
transferred to the 13th Light Infantry, then stationed in India, 
and in April, 1824, he landed in Calcutta. He immediately 
found an opportunity of seeing active service, for the Burmese 
war had begun, and on the roth of May he found himself off 
the mouth of the Rangoon river. He was engaged in every 
action of importance during the war, and his gallant conduct 
attracted the notice and won the confidence of Sale, with whom 
he was afterwards so intimately associated in the Affghan war. 
In 1827 he married the daughter of Dr. Marshman, the well- 
known Baptist missionary of Serampore, and it was through the 
influence of his father-in-law that he became attached to the 
Baptist persuasion. When, in 1837, the expedition to Cabool 
was resolved on, the 13th was one of the four English regiments 
forming part of the army under Sir Henry Fane, and Havelock 
was appointed aide-de-camp to Sir Willoughby Cotton. He 
distinguished himself at the capture of Ghuznee, and on the 4th 
of August, 1838, entered Cabool with his regiment. In the 
autumn of that year, SirWilloughby Cotton left Cabool to take the 
command-in-chief in Bengal, and Havelock accompanied him, 

ing through the Khoord Cabool Pass, so soon to be the scene of 

e most humiliating disaster ever sustained by England. He 
was sent back in a few months with detachments to Cabool. 
On his return he was ordered by the unfortunate General 
Elphinstone, who had by this time assumed the command in 
Cabool, to join the force detached under General Sale, for the 

of clearing the passes to Jellalabad. He was sent 
Back to General Elphinstone with despatches, but he became 


* The Life of General H. Havelock, K.C.B. By the Hon. J.T. 
late Secretary of the State of New York, London; Sampson Low. 1859. 


anxious about the prospects of the one at Cabool, and, although 
attached as interpreter to General Elphinstone, he obtained 
permission to rejoin Sale. He had not long left Cabool 
when the murder of Macnaughten began the Cabool disasters. 
Havelock had great influence with Sale; and, when General 
Elphinstone’s orders arrived commanding Sale to leave Jellala- 
bad and return to his assistance, Havelock induced Sale to dis- 
obey the order and hold Jellalabad at all hazards. After the 
intelligence of the utter annihilation of Elphinstone’s army 
reached Jellalabad, a council of war was held to decide whether 
the place should be retained, or whether Sale and his army 
should purchase or force a retreat through the Khyber Pass to 
the Indus. It was principally through Havelock’s firmness that 
Sale, who was greatly inclined to negotiate with the Affghan 
leaders and retreat, was ultimately induced to front the danger 
and remain at Jellalabad, where he was before long relieved by 
Pollock. Havelock accompanied Pollock to Cabool as his inter- 
preter; and when he finally returned he was promoted to the 
rank of major for his services, and received the cross of Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

In the Sutlej campaign, Havelock, who was now attached to 
the 33rd, was present at almost all the great battles, through 
which he passed without ever receiving a wound, After 
campaign was over, he was sent to Bombay as deputy adjutant- 

eneral, and after staying there three years, went home to Eng- 
fand. His stay, however, was but short, and he returned to 
India at the end of 1851, leaving his family in eermany or 
the next five years he remained at Bombay, until General Outram 
obtained for him the command of a division in the force sent to 
Persia. His son accompanied him, and after the short campaign 
was over, the father and son returned to Bombay, where they 
received the intelligence of the outbreak of the Indian mutiny, 
and Havelock and his troops went round to Calcutta with all 
possible speed. He had scarcely landed when he was ordered 
to Allahabad, to take command of the moveable column operat 
against Nana Sahib. The details of the last scenes of his life, o 
the relief of Lucknow, and of the struggles by which he forced 
his way to that place, are too fresh in the memory of every reader 
to need recapitulation. ’ 

Havelock was an excellent soldier—calm, brave, with a large 
amount of common sense, and a power of entrocing Soiene with- 
out approaching to pedantry or brutal severity. He had astrong 
sense of duty, and possessed that spirit of resistance and perseve- 
rance under embarrassing and disheartening circumstances which 
has always been the special characteristic of English soldiers, and 
which the history of the Indian mutiny shows to be a quality latent 
in thousands of ordinary Englishmen who have usually no occasion 
to display it in a public position or on a conspicuous scale. It is as 
true of Havelock as it ever was of any English officer, that he 
never knew when he was beaten. He was always ready to play the 
game out to the very last. He was also, in every relation of life, 
an excellent man—a wise and faithful friend, a man of an honest, 
affectionate, and upright nature. But he has become a popular 
hero in England, not only because he was eminent as a soldier 
and excellent as a man, but because he was religious, and his 
religion took a very marked form, and was in an unusual degree 
at once sincere aul deqpaatentine. Every one must honour the 
courage with which Havelock stuck to what he thought was 
right, and the heartiness with which he laboured to bring home 
a sense of religion to those with whom he came in contact. 
Wherever he went he had what is called in this Llography 
Bethel tent, in which he preached to, and prayed with, his 
soldiers. He was never weary in his efforts to put down 
the usual military vices, and especially that of a: And 
these labours were not without a visible result. e men 
in his regiment who came under his influence were not only 
zealous attendants at his ministrations, but they were capital 
soldiers, and very temperate. Still we think his religious career— 
or rather, perhaps, the mode in which Mr. Headley speaks of it— 
is open to one .or two observations. Mr. Headley is lost in 
wonder that a soldier should be religious. Now, undoubtedly 
every army is principally supplied from those who like an active 
life, physical pleasures, and constant excitement. Soldiers are con- 
stantly thrown in the way of coarse temptations, and the moral 
standard of officers is therefore, on the head of sensual pleasures, 
not likely to bea very strict one. But if an officer once separates 
himself from the way of life which is the attraction to most men 
entering the army, and can hold his own course, he is not ina 
very unfavourable position. There is nothing in the duties he has 
to perform, nothing in the way of his daily life, which makes it 
hard for him to be a religious man. He has a constant sense of 
responsibility to stimulate him, and his occupations are at once 
grave and methodical. There are many callings perfectly lawful 
which often present more serious obstacles to the growth of a 
spiritual Christianity. It is, for instance, indisputably right in 
itself to be a sheriff's officer. We should like to read the life 
of a Havelock among bum-bailiffs, and we should think more 
highly of him than of a Havelock equally good in command of a 

vision. 

Then, again, there is always a certain sort of tenacity in their 
own course, and of success in dealing with others, attendin 
those who adopt a narrow line of religious enthusiasm. Both 
their fervour and their influence are made more prominent by 
reason of the strict limits in which they work. Havelock was a 
man of strong character, but of neither a wide a 
trained mind. His religious feeling long waited to be 
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some channel, and it was directed into the channel of the Baptists 
by the accidental circumstance of his marrying a Baptist’s 
daughter. He had no thoughts which the Baptist creed could 
not satisfy. ‘What he believed, he wanted to communicate ; and 
he collected in his Bethel tent a certain number of men, over 
whom he exercised a very beneficial influence. But evidently, 
by this manner of going to work, he only affected the small 
portion of the British army that can ever be willing to 
go to Bethel tents. An officer who should attempt to operate 
on a larger scale, and should not permit his religious con- 
victions to assume a narrow form of expression, would seem 
at a disadvantage as compared with Havelock. He would not be 
able to separate things secular from things religious so rigidly, 
and he would not have so many special instances of definite suc- 
cess to point to. And yet the real good he might effect might be 
much greater. Sir Charles Napier would, we may venture to say, 
have had greater success in putting down intemperance than 
Havelock, if they had been placed in circumstances of equal 
authority. Sir Charles Napier would have convinced the great 
majority of his men that the vice was unsoldierly—Havelock 
would have convinced a very small minority that it was unchris- 
tian. pe | the motives to which the latter would have 
appealed would have been higher; but great injustice is done to 
men like the former by religious biographers. They assume 
that good results are not worth having unless attained in a par- 
ticular way. They also assume that a man who acts on men in 
the only way in which they can be acted on in large masses is 
an irreligious man. This is entirely begging the question. The 
most pious man that ever lived might seek to do good by 
appealing to motives lower than the highest, but which would be 
likely to operate extensively. We must own that we prefer that an 
officer should set the personal example of a good life, keep up a 
soldierly spirit, and leave the ministrations of religion to the chap- 
lains rather than that he should go about with a Bethel tent. 
Nor is it always true that a man of a narrow religious 
creed is sure to be as good a soldier as a man of wider views. 
There is astory told of Havelock, over which Mr. Headley exults, 
bat which we confess we do not like. When Havelock saw that 
Cabool was in great danger, he was undecided whether to 
go away or stay where he was. He was interpreter to 
neral Elphinstone, and his an was with Sale, so prac- 
tically he could do as he pleas To terminate his doubts, he 
opened the Bible, in pursuance of the miserable superstition which 
teaches a man to guide his conduct according to a fanciful in- 
terpretation of a chance text. He opened on a passage of 
Jeremiah, in which the person addressed is told that the city 
shall be destroyed, but he shall be delivered. Havelock was 
determined to do all he could to make the part of the prophecy 
foretelling deliverance come true in his case ; and he applied for, 
and received, permission to leave a city which he believed to be 
. We do not think that this was an action at all worthy of 
a British officer. We should be very sorry to hear that so absurd 
a practice as that of cutting for oe gee texts was spreading 
in the British army; and we do not like the notion of an officer 
leaving what he conceives to be a post of danger because a text 
primarily addressed to Ebed-melech the Ethiopian catches his 
eye, and makes him think he shall be safer elsewhere. Have- 
lock’s courage was eee suspicion; but his wrongheaded fana- 
ticism made him think that he had received a special direction to 
save himself. We do not in the least mean to attack the general 
reputation of a very good and a gallant man; but when a 
biographer applauds his conduct, and speaks as if Havelock had 
really received a special intimation of the Divine will, it is not 
irrelevant to express a hope that British officers, whether they 
a Bethel tent about with them or not, will not imitate the 

_ gee which on this particular occasion was set them by 

velock. 


EMILE DE GIRARDIN ON REFORM.* 


we finding it, just at the present moment, convenient to 
IN discuss the domestic "veo of France, M. de Girardin has 
resolved to divert in our favour the overflowings of his pent-up 
Liberal zeal. It a him that, in the presence of so bright a 
Liberal ideal as France, so dark a spot as England should exist. 
This controversy about Reform has brought forcibly before him 
the melancholy imperfection of our freedom ; and he hopes that 
by an opportune mixture of taunts, appeals, statistics, and 

uotations, he may bring us to a sense of our miserable condi- 
tion. He trusts that a wholesome spirit of emulation may induce 
us to adopt a new symmetrical Constitution of a French pattern, 
instead of our obsolete mass of chaotic and unphilosophical con- 
tradictions. He treats “le projet Bright” and “le projet 
Russell” with impartial contempt. There is but one solution of 
the question of Reform—all other settlements are mere provoca- 
tives of agitation—and that one solution is universal suffrage. 
In the language of M. Louis Blanc, he calls it “l'are de 
triomphe par ou _passeront un & un tous les principes sauveurs.” 
He does not believe that England will long submit to be re- 


proached by the Moniteur, as she was in 1852, with being behind 


rance in Liberalism. Accordingly he addresses himself to Mr. 
Disraeli. He appeals to him at once by his “amour propre 
national,” not to let France maintain the advantage which she 


has snatched from England since 1848 by conceding the essenti:.| 


* Emile de Girardin: Le Libre-Vote. Lettre & M. Disraeli. Paris: 
Michel Lévy. 1859. 


justice of universal suffrage, and by his known admiration of Sir 

obert Peel not to lose this — of equalling his fame, 
France, as he truly observes, had in 1847 only 236,000 lectors, 
while Great Britain had 900,000, or about four times as many, 
In 1859 the relative positions are changed; for France has ten 
times as many electors as Great Britain. The inference which 
he doubtless wishes us to draw, though he does not distinctly state 
it, is that if we will follow in the path boldly traced out by 
France, we may hope to reach the same condition of political 
perfection which she is now enjoying. He tells us that if we 
would “ maintenir la parité avec la France,” it is indispensable 
that we should raise our number of electors to seven millions, 
But it seems to us that this parity would be very imperfect 
unless we also raised ourselves to the level of France in other 
respects. We need a Second of December, and a (oi des suspects, 
ond, an Empire which is Peace, before we can flatter ourselves 
that we have recovered the ground lost in 1848. Probably our 
adviser means to imply that these blessings will follow of them- 
selves. But now, at all events, is the time to gain them. Now 
is the time, he saye—it was written on the eve of the dissolution— 
to hasten, “ avant le jour des hustings,” to present this idea for 
the discussion of public meetings and newspapers, who will be sud- 
denly obliged “de se grandir pour atteindre a la hauteur ot vous 
auraient placé, & cdté de Robert Peel, cette initiative imprévue, 
ce coup d’éclat Parlementaire.” No doubt, he says, the routine 
of England will oppose itself to such a course, but he is no great 
statesman who cannot disregard routine. He has certainly shown 
himself no bad judge of character in making this appeal to 
Mr. Disraeli. Unfortunately, Parliamentary coups d’éclat, how- 
ever congenial to the Conservative leader's taste, have of late 
miscarried more than once in a very aggravating manner. To 
save him, however, from one of those * unforeseen initiatives” 
on which he generally wrecks himself, M. de Girardin has been 
at the pains to draw for him a Bill ready made. But the first 
and imperative step for a true French Constitution manufacturer 
is to “ poser les principes’’ :— 

What is the right of voting? 

It is the right founded on the interest of all, and therefore of each, to be 
well governed. 

ether a man is rich or poor the intere*\ is equal, the right the same. 

The poor being much the most numerous, the consequence will be that the 

Government ought to subordinate the interest of the smaller number to the 


interest of the greater, in all circumstances and in all laws where the two 
interests are irreconcileable. 


It is quite clear, therefore, that if there are twenty million 
people with fortunes below a thousand a year, and half a million 
with fortunes above that limit, it is the interest of the greatest 
number that the half million should pay all the taxes, and the 
twenty million should pay none. It is pleasant to have to deal 
with a logician whois not afraid of stating his axioms nakedly. 
But he admits that this first principle of the indefeasible equalit 
of each man in spending taxes—which there is no indefeasib 
equality in paying—has had its detractors, and, in England, has 
its detractors still. “‘ They deny the right; they aver that 
universal suffrage is the end of liberty and the beginning of 
tyranny; and they add that it is the brutal triumph of what with 
fear and disdain they call numbers over what they proudly and 
confidently term capacity.” To these sophisms M. de Girardin 
has one summary reply. They are not new; they have been 
urged before at the French tribune; they were relied on by the 
statesmen of the Orleans dynasty, but they failed them at the 
pinch, and they have been signally refuted by the Revolution of 
1848. ‘Le vote donne tort a M. Berryer, et raison 4 M. Guizot: 
mais avant qu'une année soit écoulée la révolution s’accomplissant 
le 24 Février, 1848, donne tort 4 M. Guizot et raison & M. 
Berryer.” If the fact that it did not avert a political convulsion 
in France is to be fatal to the merits of any political system, we 
fear that none of them will escape whipping. The year 1848 
certainly gave to universal suffrage a chance such as in these old 
countries of Europe it does not ordinarily enjoy. It was per- 
fectly free and unfettered in its choice of the Assembly to whose 
wisdom the ephemeral fabric of the Republic was due; and it 
was untainted by a suspicion of undue influence when it exalted 
to power the man who, having introduced the Cayenne system of 
Government into France, is now ey ne in extend- 
ing it to Italy. These are, no doubt, ample claims to our admira- 
tion. But the 24th of June, 1848, and the 2nd of December, 
1851, show that, whatever its other virtues, it offers no more 
security against insurrection than the systems which it displaced. 

But M. de Girardin did not write a pamphlet merely to recom- 
mend so stale a panacea as universal suffrage. He presents a 

lan for its application which, he boasts with just complacen 

o never been tried in any country on the face of the earth. 
Even after universal suffrage shall have been carried, there will 
still be one obstacle to the perfect supremacy of the numerical 
majority. Restricted districts are as real an impeachment of 

pular rights as a restricted suffrage. He is not satisfied with 
Ate. Bright’s or Mr. Ernest Jones’s equalization of electoral 
districts—he will have no electoral districts at all. So long as 
the country is cut up into electoral districts, however equal those 
districts may be, it is quite possible for the minority of voters 
to return the majority of members. Two men who have been 
returned each by a majority of one will outvote one who has a 
majority of ten to one; but they will naturally represent, if the 
constituencies are equal, a far smaller number of voters. His 


proposal, therefore, is that the United Kingdom should form but 
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one constituency in which each citizen should have one vote; that 
all the votes so given should be cast up at a central office; and 
that the 654 names at the head of the list should form the 
Parliamént. 

Of course if the suffrage belongs of right to every man, we 
have no objection to make to our author's plan, except that he 
does not include among his voters women and children, who 
have obviously as much interest in being well governed as 
anybody else. The abolition of separate constituencies is un- 
doubtedly the perfection of universal suffrage in theory ; but in 

ice it would result in the disfranchisement of most of the 
voters who voted for a man of eminence. Votes would be accu- 
mulated in vast numbers in favour of a few of the popular 
heroes of the day, and all the votes in excess df those 
required to bring them in would be absolutely thrown away. 
But we are not concerned to discuss our author’s plan, 
which is only an ingenious Frenchman’s day-dream, and 
never can*be anything else. The really instructive feature 
of the book is the illustration which it affords of the tenacity of 
the old @ priori vice of French political thought. That uni- 
versal suffrage is to be recommended because of its success in 
France or anywhere else, is an idea which does not enter into 
M. de Girardin’s head. About its practical results he does not 
say aword. The French police would have forbidden him, it is 
true, to say that it had failed, but they did not force him to write 
a book in its defence. If he thinks it has succeeded in France, 
it is clear that he can regard that success as of no importance to 
his argument, or he would have appealed to it. If he thinks 
that it has failed, it is clear that that failure in no way alters his 
convictions. Such considerations are wholly beside the question 
in his eyes. They do not affect “les principes.” A French 
litician of the true doctrinaire school cares no more whether 
is Constitution fails than Moliére’s doctor cared whether his 
tient died. He constructs his theory with care, and if the 
acts do not adapt themselves to it, “‘ tant pis pour les faits.” 

With respect to the demerits of style—the thin reasoning and 
meaningless antitheses—which will strike the most careless 
reader, M. de Girardin has something more of an excuse to 


work the title of Kosmos. A treatise on the earth in all its re- 
lations may perhaps be designated, without any etymological 
error, as a work on geography, but very little is gained by ex- 
tending a term which once marked out a department of science, 
to the whole body of human knowledge. And this is really what 
Mr. Nicolay does. His geography includes geology, because 
that is nothing else than the history of the et and its consti- 
tution. Astronomy is a part of geography, not only because the 
earth is one of the planets, but because the heavens supply us 
with the machinery for measuring time and y Aaa upon the sur- 
face of our globe. Optics becomes a sub-department of geo- 
graphy because optical instruments are used in astronomical 
‘observations. Chemistry, electricity, and magnetism are always 
at work upon our globe, and they too must find a nook in a 
geography constructed on high-art principles. Meteorology is 
essentially connected with geographical phenomena. Botany 
tells of every herb that grows upon the face of the earth. Zoology 
has just as intimate a relation with the subject, and ethnology 
is of course nothing more nor less than the scientific expression 
of all the geographical influences which have scattered men or 
united them together, which have blackened the faces and crisped 
the hair of one race, and elevated the cranium and whitened the 
complexion of another. This classification is obviously proof 
against criticism. But if every geography book is to be a feeble 
imitation of the Kosmos, what is to become of the rising genera- 
tion? Even when handled by a man like Humboldt, a compre- 
hensive manual of all earthly science was found by most readers 
rather heavy of digestion. Mr. Nicolay’s range is, in theory, 
scarcely more limited; and Mr. Nicolay, even with the efficient 
support which he has obtained from fessors O’Brien and 
Ansted and Colonel Jackson, cannot quite reach the level of 
Humboldt. The fact is that the scheme of the work was much 
too magnificent to be satisfactorily carried out within the com- 
or which has been assigned to the Manual, considerable as 
at is. 
Of the execution it is impossible to speak as a whole—some 
ae being extremely good, and others insufferably bad. 
he first volume includes treatises on Mathematical Geography 
by Professor O’Brien, on Physical Geography by Professor 


urge. He is a writer whose name, a few years back, was well 
known in connexion with every political and social- controversy 
that agitated France. His pen was the freest, his style was the 
most trenchant, his opinions the most independent among the 
many brilliant writers who enjoyed a European fame in that 
golden age of journalism. But at that time his pages were not 
adorned the timbre Imperial, and its beautifull engraved 
figure of Justice, and the pert-looking eagle below poking up its 
beak against the scales. e must accept that significant symbol 
as the only, though most ample excuse for the absence of much 
that we were used to in La Presse of other days. The philoso- 
phical boldness has dwindled into a string of emasculated plati- 
tudes; the old vigorous declamation halts with the clog of an 
enforced and uncongenial caution. But we have no right to ask 
for the same fearless frankness under the “triumphal arch of 
universal suffrage” which was possible under the franchise that 
was too narrow, and the freedom that was not free enough, for 
the Liberal journalists of 1847. 


WHAT IS GEOGRAPHY ?* 


wa we were school boys, geography meant little more 
than a catalogue of the human facts scratched upon the 
earth’s surface. e physical features of any particular district 
were noticed, if at all, in strict subordination to the leading idea 
of treating of the earth as man’s dwelling-place and workshop. 
If the Thames had to be described, the chances were that it would 
be identified simply as the river which flowed through London ; 
or, if further details were thought necessary, they would be 
supplied by giving the etymology of the name, and by men- 
tioning the fact that the Isis was famous as the stream on 
whose banks arose the ancient University of Oxford. Moun- 
tains of the first magnitude used to be treated with little more 
respect than rivers, and the natural inference from almost 
any old manual of geography would be that the final cause 
of the existence of the , 7 oe was the separation of France 
from Spain—a duty which unfortunately they have been at times 
rather slack in performing. Al] thi§ is changed now, and a more 
thorough specimen of the revolution which has taken place in the 
domain of geography could not be desired than the book, or 
rather the collection of books, which has recently appeared 
under the title of A Manual of Geographical Science. 
Mr. Nicolay, who has contributed a large portion of the 
work, besides a very characteristic preface, seems to regard 
the modest old-fashioned conception of geography with a con- 
tempt which we do not altogether share. ith a severity which 
some might think slightly pedantic, he condemns the old science 
to bear in future no loftier name than topography, and cannot 
condescend to refer to the books which treat of it by any other 
title than that of geographical gazetteers. The sete idea of 
geography, if more ambitious, is considerably less precise than 
that which it has supplanted. According to Mr. Nicolay, it 
must be understood as comprising everything whatever except 
what was formerly designated by the term. It is coextensive 
with what Humboldt meant by affixing to his comprehensive 


--* A Manual of Geographical Science. London: John W. Parker and 
Son. 1859. 


Ansted, and on Chartography by Colonel Jackson. thematical 
Geography is only the new name (and a very bad one) for that 
portion of astronomy which relates to the common phenomena 
of the heavens and to the determination of terrestrial latitudes 
and longitudes, together with so much optical science as is neces- 
sary to make the nature and use of astronomical instruments 
intelligible. Much of Professor O’Brien’s part of the work is 
extremely clear and good. Some of the optical explanations are 
very neat; and the description of the astronomical instruments, 
so far as it goes, is excellent, and not the less so because man 
readers will think they can trace the source of Professor O’Brien’s 
inspiration. A very elegant method of simplifying the concep- 
tions of spherical trigonometry, by dissecting solid angles into 
plane triangles, is, we believe, original as well as happy, and will 
go far to remove many of the difficulties which stagger beginners 
in astronomical science. But there are some parts of Professor 
O'Brien’s contribution which suffer cruelly from the magnitude of 
Mr. Nicolay’s design, and the yy sen compression of its com- 
pas parts. The sections on the Measurement of Time and the 

etermination of Longitudes would serve as a very clear manual 
of that part of the subject to any one who was already familiar 
with it, but they would be of very little service to an untrained 
student. Any one who glances at the corresponding portions of 
Sir J. Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy will see the nature of 
the defect more readily than we can describe it, and if charitably 
disposed, he will ascribe it, as we have done, in great measure to 
the rigorous limitation of space. Professor Ansted’s part of the 
work, though ranging over the widest field of all, relates to 
subjects which admit of sketchy treatment without any serious 
detriment, and he has drawn his picture with the same happy 
touch which he always displays. Colonel Jackson’s note on 
Chartography is quite a gem in its way. It is full of informa- 
tion, and as clear as daylight. 

But here our commendation must cease, for we come now 
to Mr. Nicolay’s own share in the work. We are at a loss 
how to convey any adequate idea of this remarkable perform- 
ance. It is evidently intended to be the substance of the work 
to which the scientific sketches we have mentioned were to 
be merely introductory. It is formidable in bulk, and still 
more so in style—nearly 600 closely-printed pages of the 
dryest matter that any human brain ever secreted. It com- 
mences with a comparatively short chapter developing Mr. 
Nicolay’s “Theory of Description and Geographical Termino- 
logy.” We are let at once into the grand secret by which 
Descriptive Geography is elevated into a dignified science. It 
has to do mainly with the abiding features of the surface of the 
earth. Divisions into kingdoms and States are mere matters of 

litical geography, and the changes effected by man’s residence 
ee to the much-despised topography. The vegetable and 
animal productions of the earth are acknowledged as among the 
facts which a geographer should notice; and though the 
boundaries of the Austrian Empire are tone unworthy of 
mention, some care is exhibited to indicate on maps the pre- 
cise north and south limits of monkeys. Man regarded physio- 
logically as an animal, essed of considerable adaptability, and 


covering, under the white, black, or yellow type, a very consider- 
able portion of the earth’s surface, is duly treated of in the pre- 
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liminary essays ; but man, the civilizer, the builder of cities and 
the founder of empires, is ignored as beneath the level of Descrip- 
tive Geography. Mr. Nicolay’s ground was still further trenched 
upon by Professor Ansted’s discourse on Physical Geography, 
and the result was that nothing remained but to describe the 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas which are to be found 
on the earth’s surface. This is a limited subject, and one 
of which more may be learned in five minutes from a 
tolerable map than from many hours’ painful poring over 
the pages of a descriptive geography. To describe form by 
words is always tiresome, and to gather any clear ideas from 
such descriptions requires an unusually vivid conception of the 
relations of space. Reading a page of Mr. Nicolay’s written 
map is very like getting up a long proposition of Euclid without 
e — process which is sometimes accomplished with more 
benefit to the student’s memory than to his ideas of geometry. 
The best possible description of the vertical and horizontal contour 
of any portion of the earth’s surface would be very dry reading, 
and very useless into the bargain to any one who was possessed 
of a respectable atlas. But Mr. Nicolay has made his 500 pages 
of such matter doubly — by two ingenious contrivances. 
One consists in the use of a terminology which aims at exactness 
and only attains to pedantry. The author is a purist in 
these matters. His mind is sorely troubled by the fact 
that the Caspian Lake has usurped the title of Sea. He is 
poy «A impressed with the great principle that a bay ought 
to broader than it is long, and a gulf longer than it is 
broad. He records, as a distressing circumstance, that Baffin’s 
Bay is a resolute nonconformist, while Hudson's Bay is little 
better ; and suggests that the Red Sea and the Mediterranean itself 
should be at once degraded to the rank of gulfs. The Deus ex 
machind, in the shape of the yo eee Society, is seriously 
invoked to put down all these irregularities by summary decree, 
and new definitions are proposed, which, from so exacting a 
critic, are singularly infelicitous. Few would care to re-name 
the waters of this earth according to this formula :—“ A sea is 
any deep recess of the ocean which may be entered by more than 
one principal channel ; a gulf, any similar recess having only one; 
a bay, an indentation of the ocean lying open to it.” Criticism 
of the same character pervades the whole of the descriptive 
system, and occasionally the distinctions are almost too clever to 
be understood. Take this as a specimen :—* Streams which flow 
into other waters are termed affluent... . . Tributary streams 
are those which contribute their proportion to any lake, river, or 
collection of waters. It has, however, been justly remarked, that 
a tributary is not necessarily an affluent, though an affluent must 
be tributary; for an affluent may receive the waters of other 
streams, and convey them to one common recipient, to which they 
would all be tributary, while to it they would be affluent.” 
There really is a meaning in this sentence, but it is so very small 
as scarcely to deserve to be hidden in such an elaborate tangle 
of scientific definition. The Cherwell and the Isis, for example, 
are both tributaries of the Thames; but while the Isis is an 
affluent of the Thames, the Cherwell is only an affluent of the Isis. 
But such laboured attempts at precision are not by any means 
the most distasteful peculiarities of Mr. Nicolay’s descriptions. 
Most persons—not being descriptive geographers—who desired 
to describe the na features of any tract of country, 
would gladly avail themselves of familiar marks which they found 
it to assist the conception of their hearers. A better 
notion of the Thames would be conveyed by stating that it 
flowed in a generally easterly direction through Windsor, Rich- 
mond, and London, and so on between the counties of Kent 
and Essex to the sea, than if an attempt were made to indi- 
cate the course of the river without using the names of familiar 
places as so many finger-posts on the road. But no such con- 
descension to human weakness is to be obtained from a descrip- 
tive geographer. Geologists, it is true, have no scruples about 
using the names of cities and districts to assist in indicating the 
localities of the strata of which they may be speaking. Even in 
this very book Professor Ansted seems quite unconscious that 
he is lowering his science by speaking of the London Basin, or 
by mentioning the South Wales eoal-field. But Mr. Nicolay is 
never betrayed into this undignified method of making him- 
self understood. How he would have described the Thames 
without naming a place a its banks, we cannot say, as he 
has not thought it worthy of any description at all; and with the 
exception of a few words on Ladiniew, in the chapter which 
deals with ancient geography, there is not even an allusion to be 
found to the existence of such a place as London. On the same 
principle, the valley of the Po is elaborately described, without 
a hint being given that by the upper basin of the river the central 
plain of Piedmont is meant; and any suggestion that Turin is 
on the banks of the stream, or that the affluent called the Ticino 
is, or was, the limit of Sardinia, is of course carefully withheld. 
If Mr. we! wanted to intimate that he had walked up Hol- 
born-hill to Oxford-cireus, he would probably say that he had 
ascended the western slope of a valley along which one of the 
minor affluents of the Thames pursues a subterranean course, and 
had advanced to the summit of the secondary watershed which 
divides the Serpentine from the Fleet. At best a verbal descrip- 
tion of a face is a poor substitute for a portrait; and a book of 
descriptive geography is not less inferior to a good map. It is 
always difficult to to the eye through the ear, and the only 
way to do so with any success is to make use of every associa- 


tion which will aid in bringing the desired 


before the 


imagination. Mr. Nicolay has tried to set before his readers a 
map in letterpress, and, to increase the difficulty of his task, he 
has carefully avoided all mention of the places which are 
most likely to be present to a reader’s mind as points of reference, 
But we suppose it is better to be unintelligible as a pure 
geographer than to make oneself understood by condescending 
to the aids which topography affords. If so, this book is a 
great success, 


DANIEL* 


Ts work is announced by its author as “a study.” He 
means that he has tried how he can work out a problem 
which occupies the minds of a great many French novel writers, 
The end desired is to make the passion of love at once artificial 
and intense. The simple feeling of affection, which in the course 
of time is gratified or disappointed, has no charms for the class of 
novelists to which M. Feydeau belongs. It is no credit to de- 
scribe what is so common and so straightforward. Nor is the 
romance-writer more attracted by the excitement of immorality, 
That also has a straightforward simplicity of another kind. Still 
less is the requisite complexity to be obtained from the intricacies 
of a plot, and combinations of unexpected and varied external 
events. The highest complication of feelings must always be 
that which is purely internal to the patient. The novelist has 
therefore first to invent a framework of external circumstances 
which shall place the characters of the story in an environment 
of permanent hopeless difficulties ; but directly this is effected, 
so that the play of feeling has a chance of attaining the proper 
height of protracted intensity, there is to be no further recourse 
to partial help. The art consists in swinging the mind of the 
puppet lover backwards and forwards, so that he shall be con- 
ceived as agitated for ever with a succession of tiny vibrations of 
feeling from which there is no escape. It cannot be doubted that 
there is room for much skill and ingenuity in this, and that, toa 
mind that has acquired a taste for this singular occupation, ordi- 
nary love stories must seem deadly tame. It is like worm fishing 
as compared with throwing a fly. And the novelist probably, 
if it were cbjected to him that the fish he caught was utterly 
valueless, would reply that this was a consideration to which he 
was entirely indifferent, and that his novel was a mere exhibition 
of skill, which, like throwing a fly well, was a pleasure in itself 
to the artist, and was an interesting sp to those who 
understood the art. 

Daniel is not, like its predecessor, Fanny, a book with an 
openly immoral subject. Its plot does not turn on illicit love. 
It will therefore, in all probability, make much less sensation; 
but it is as clever in its line, and is readable, if we can persuade 
ourselves to take an interest in the problem which the author 
tries to work out; though, otherwise, it is as dull as any work 


‘ealling itself a French novel can possibly be. The story turns 


on the position of a man, whose wife has been unfaithful to him, 


and who has separated from her, meeting and falling in love with ~ 


a young lady. The young lady returns his passion, but both 
parties—the man quite as much as the woman—are resolute in 
not permitting their love to come to an ignominious conclusion. 
Here is the desired inextricable knot. Evidently they cannot get 
any forwarder. There is an opening for a love which shall be 
protracted and intense. The struggle of feelings may be worked 
out by a description of the different phases, causes, vicissitudes, 
and reactions of the feeling itself, and not by a cunningly con- 
trived colligation of external embarrassments. The artist has 
only to devise little incidents—the a the better—by which 
he may keep the passion up to its highest pitch, and intensify it 
by connecting it with other strong emotions of the mind. 

In order to produce the desired effect, M. Feydeau employs a 
means which shows the utter unscrupulousness with which he 
pursues his end. The lover, at an early stage of his acquaintance 
with his mistress, finds that in the lodging-house where they both 
are staying at Trouville their bed-rooms adjoin, although 
paneling by different staircases. The gentleman forthwith 
proceeds to bore a hole in the partition-wall, and has thus a view 
of the object of his adoration in the moments of her most secret 

rivacy. But the Judas-hole is a highly moral and poetical one. 
tr. Feydeau is not the man4o allow this aperture to be used at 
the wrong time. He is quite aware that to vulgarise the passion 
is to lessen its germ Louise is therefore only seen in the 
most becoming attitudes. She is always either praying or 
asleep with a crucifix close to her. This use of the lady’s reli- 
gion to make the man’s passion more powerful, because connected 
with the highest emotions of which he is capable, is the most 
conspicuous instance of the kind of ingenuity in displaying which 
M. Pasion wishes to achieve a triumph. e hero is so much 
moved by the combination of excitement to which he is thus 
exposed, that he temporarily becomes himself religious. He 

asses to what may be called the second stage of French piety. 
He gets beyond saying “ Mon Dieu,” and addresses the soul of 
his motker. It is true that the emotion is represented as 
tem , and when Daniel tries to pray again he finds himself 
por 2g But if the continuance of internal excitement is the 
object of the novelist, it must be acknowledged that this simul- 
taneity of devotion on the two sides of a Judas-hole is at once 
novel and ingenious. 


* Daniel. Etude par Ernest Feydeau. Paris: Amyot. 1859. 
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The state of mind in which a man must be who can devote 
considerable abilities and very considerable labour to a task like 
this is a subject of grave reflection. M. Feydeau appears to us 
to be alike weary of and indifferent to morality and immorality, 
while he seeks to extract a subtle excitement out of his callous- 
ness. Life is only valuable as the sphere of passion, and intellect 
is only desirable as an instrument for making passion artificially 
intense. We do not oo to say how far os represents any 
large portion of the French nation; but the notion that, wrong 
being now discovered to be as stupid and foolish as right, recourse 
must be had to the art of provoking the feelings by the exercise 
oi 2 morbid subtlety, appears to us to be conspicuous in many of the 
productions of the French intellect of the day, and to be much 
more characteristic of the present generation of French writers 
than a taste for the effrontery of licentiousness. With the utmost 
allowance for the habits and thoughts of another nation, we 
must consider this a lamentable depravation of the faculties and 
feelings of man, and one that carries us a step lower than the im- 
morality of Paul de Kock and Eugéne Sue. The salt that 
appears to keep the minds of those who think and feel as M. 

eydeau does from utter rottenness, is a contempt for death. 
They seem to say to themselves and the world, “‘ However much 
we may feed our minds on what you think idle, and worse than 
idle imaginations, we are ready to meet the most real and 
the most dreadful of all realities.” It is this which keeps 
Frenchmen from falling into utter self-contempt. Judged 
by the tests of a higher morality, and regarded in the 
light of true religion, this readiness to die is rather a con- 
sequence than an excuse for the depravity that precedes it. 
But practically it does save men from that last fatal stage in 
which they do not care to have a redeeming quality. The 
French treasure up this proof of their courage; and the novelist 
who is most ambitious of weaving an ingenious web of mental 
complications, is also the most ambitious of showing how he can 

lay with the grim and ghastly figure of death. Nothing can 
Be more loathsome than the brutal realism with which Daniel 
ends his ecstatic affection for Louise. She dies of a complaint of 
the heart, and he attends her funeral and sees the mode in which 
the vault where she is buried is disposed and approached. At 
night he goes with a lantern, enters the vault, breaks open her 
coffin, lies down in it and then stabs himself to the heart. As 
we read the description of the suicide, it seems more absurd than 
touching or thrilling. But when we take it in connexion, not 
only with the rest of the story, but with the class of fiction to 
which it belongs, it becomes significant, because it shows how 
deeply, in the minds of some part at least of the present generation 
of Frenchmen, recklessness of life is set in the balance against 
a recklessness in the manner of living. 

The point is not without a wide and practical interest. That 
which is on a small scale a readiness for suicide, is on a large 
scale a readiness for war. The great danger of Europe is that 
France will be the source of a series of future wars; and the 
more hidden, wide-spread, and unmanageable the causes leading 
to war, the greater is the danger. The Emperor is not half so 
dangerous as Imperialism—the system which the man can set in 
motion, but cannot control, is the great cause of apprehension. 
So, too, the moral atmosphere of the French is much more im- 
portant than their temporary affections or repulsions. The 
temper of mind which seeks, in braving death, and in the excite- 
ment of that last appeal to a redeeming courage, its escape from 
the oppression of moral listlessness, must be a cause predisposin 
the mind so affected to war. The cause may operate on a omall 
scale, or it may be counteracted; but so far as it has any in- 
fluence in a nation traditionally accustomed to military enter- 
prise, it must incline men to war. The novels of M. Feydeau 
are rather questionable and very dull reading; but they are 
worth looking at as symptoms of the state in which France is, 
and what it is coming to. Certainly the thoughts suggested by 
Daniel and its predecessor do not tend to reassure us as to the 
peace of Europe. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE* 


Nate wise Laputans, Swift tells us, “shut up the whole com- 
pass of their minds in music and mathematics ;” and, accord- 
ingly, extracted ice from gunpowder and sunbeams from 
cucumbers. Had it not been for this peculiarity the Dean sup- 
oses that they would have been like other men—would have 
awn proper conclusions from the phenomena before them, and 
have avoided the habit of barren and crazy philosophizing. In 
that event he even thinks that they would have displayed some 
“imagination, fancy, and invention,” and that they would not have 
been “very bad reasoners,” and “ vehemently given to opposing” 
obvious certainties. The volume before us ma! ~ us wish that 
Sir Archibald Alison would take this language to himself, and 
would learn from it a profitable lesson. ro d he divest himself 
of the Laputan ideas as regards the Currency, Free-trade, Educa- 
tion, and the Reform Bill, which have carried him into a maze of 
false theories and misstatements in which his wanderings are trul 
ridiculous, we might say that he has shown in this fragment of his 
work that he hassomeof the qualities of an historian. Undoubtedly, 
even though it had been “conspicuous” for this desirable “ ab. 


* The History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of 
Louis Sir Archibald Alison, Cort D.C.L, Vol. IX. Edin- 
burgh and London: 


ood and Sons. 1859. 


-sophist. 


sence,” it would still have been open to much objection, as full of 
puerile remarks puffed out in pompous language, as rolling on in 
turgid and exaggerated length, as remarkably deficient in patient 
thought, and as abounding in slipshod grammar. But, with all 
these faults of design and execution, which in some places have 
made this history quite intolerable, Sir Archibald Alison never- 
theless possesses merits which are less disfigured than usual in 
this volume. He has an eye for the picturesque, and thus can 
portray with clearness and animation the external features of a 
country and a district. He can describe battles and campaigns 
with vigour and brilliancy, although here he is addicted to a 
positive dogmatism which, of course, reminds one of Hannibal's 
e is also generous in his nature, and scrupulously im- 
partial as far as his prejudices will allow; and he is not without 
a strong sympathy with his subject, and a consciousness of its 
vastness and dignity. These qualities in the pages before us are 
not entirely counterbalanced by the vices of wrong thinking and 
declamation ; and, accordingly, Sir Archibald Alison’s narratives 
of the wars inChina and India from 1842 to 1850, of the Hungarian 
struggle of 1849, and of the a of Radetsky in Italy will 
certainly be popular, and are really interesting. In short, if the 
reader will skip the “ philosophy” of this volume and confine him- 
self to its account of “ facts,” he will find a good deal in it worth 
a pa The task, perhaps, may seem formidable, but it is less 
laborious and more entertaiming than that of studying the last 
dozen Annual Registers. 


The worst part of the volume, as has always happened in the 
course of this history, is that which relates to the aifairs of Great 
Britain. Here Sir Archibald Alison fondly believes that he can see 
into the causes of things; and the result, as is now generally known, 
is that he perverts, misstates, and disregards facts, in order that 
he may reconcile them with a “ pre-established harmony” of ab- 


scene of the Alisonian drama, as they did in others which preceded 
it, and perform the = of Destiny in a Greek play—the one great 
agency which regulates everything. We are not, indeed, told, 
as we were before, that an “expanded currency” was the cause 
of the fall of Hannibal, that a “contracted currency” was the 
destruction of Rome, and that the Act of 1819 has “ doubled our 
debts and halved our resources.” Such strange revelations were 
not to be expected twice, but still a survey of our Empire from 
1848 to 1857 enables Sir Archibald Alison to make others a shade 
only less remarkable. Thus (p. 901) he informs us, “ that his 
History has been written to little purpose if it is not apparent 
that in an ancient, opulent, and commercial nation, the monetary 
measures which the holders of realized wealth, for their own 
sakes, are prompted to pursue is (sic) the source of unbounded 
industrial distress ”—that is, that the Acts of 1819 and 1844 have 
cruelly and wrongly “ strangled our industry,” by Se 
in 1847 and 1857 some insolvent houses, and bringing a v: 
amount of overtrading to its natural termination. For the 
purpose of assailing our whole currency system, and espeeially 
of refuting Lord Overstone, he assures us (p. 247) that it is 
“a mistake to suppose that the issue of inconvertible paper, in 
moderate quantities, will drive specie out of the country.” The 
proof of this assurance is that, notwithstanding a forced paper 
circulation in 1848, confessedly toa limited extent, the exports of 
France within that year were able to find a market abroad, and to 
attract eleven millions of specie inexchange. That is to say,afinan- 
cial shift in a moment of Revolution, adopted, as Sir Archibald 
Alison admits, to counteract the effects of “ sudden and enormous 
hoarding” which was rapidly withdrawing the precious metals from 
the market, has notendency to force specie out of circulation when 
the trade of gold and silver is free, and commerce is in its normal 
condition ! e need eee Oe however, that the gold dis- 
coveries, more frequently anything else, call forth Sir 
Archibald Alison’s currency doctrines in this volume; and it is 
leasant to hear that California and Australia have converted 
into “a sudden burst of prosperity” the “low prices and general 
misery” which in 1851 were bringing the Empire to “destruction.” 
We accept the great change wit per thankfulness, and yet we 
may perhaps be allowed to doubt if a single fact can be the 
cause of all things, or even if it has had at all the result which 
Sir Archibald Alison ascribes to it. We may admit that the 
gold discoveries have had the effect of “ greatly stimulating 
industry and production,” though not to the extent of meta- 
morphosing the aspect of the Empire; and we are certain that 
they have not had this effect “ by increasing prices in every part 
of the world” (p. 904): For, in the first place, it is v - 
able, notwithstanding the immense increase in the production of 
ld which has been witnessed during the last eight years, that 
e prices of all commodities have not risen in the same ratio, 
which is the only sure proof of a depreciation of the precious 
metals; and, in the next place, had this event occurred, its only 
possible operation on “ industry” would have been a relief from 


a part of taxation, and a reduction in the value of old debts—a 
result by no means necessarily in favour of industry. It is of 
course obvious that the gold discoveries have had effect of 


opening a vast field for labour which otherwise might not have 
found an investment. But Sir Archibald Alison is not content 
with this; and when he prays them in aid of his currency doc- 
trines, and informs us that they “ have given us a currency com- 
mensurate to the increased numbers and transactions of the eivi- 
lized world”—and that this “has raised prices, advanced wages, 
enormously increased exports and imports,” and created 


surdity. Of course, the phantoms of Atwood reappear upon this 
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rado of prosperity—he merely runs into those tirades of non- | 
sense which have made a byword of his “ philosophy.” 

Sir Archibald Alison reiterates, in this volume, an “ eternal 
law” against Free-trade in corn, which all our readers are perhaps 
not acquainted with. The “ new and poor State,” he informs 
us—for instance, Poland, Russia, or America—will always under- 
sell an “ old and rich one,” like England, in corn. The reason of 
this is, that ‘‘ money is cheap” and “ prices high” in the “old 
State,” whereas “ money is dear” and “ prices are low” in the 
“new one;” and that agriculture does not allow of that elaborate 
machinery by which the former can so reduce the cost of produc- 
tion of grain as to enable it to compete with the latter. In manu- 
factures, however, elaborate machinery is possible, and, accord- 
ingly, in these products the “old State” undersells the “new 
one ;” but this, in the long run, only precipitates its ruin, because 
the result of manufacturing industry is invariably to check the 
growth of the species. From this he infers that the agriculture 
of “old rich” England should be “ protected,” mgre especially 
as its omg is declining ; and, in fact, it is tending to inani- 
tion. If this “law” be really “eternal,” we wonder how it, 
comes to pass that the corn fields of Kent and Essex have not 
been turned into pastures—that, since the repeal of the Corn- 
laws in 1846, agriculture has made a most wonderful progress, 
and especially has attracted more capital than hitherto to itself 
—and that the half-manufacturing nation of England grows 
so much faster than that of agricultural France? How Sir 
Archibald Alison, in the face of overwhelming facts, can repeat 
this idle and trifling nonsense, we really are at a loss to 
know; and we suppose that we can only plead for him the 
remark of Adam Smith, “ that there is no amount of specu- 
lative absurdity too great for minds of a dull and positive 
character.” It is also not a little remarkable that (p. 778) he 
allows that, since the commencement of Free-trade, agricultural 
machinery has been immensely improved, and that he implies 
“that, in 1859, “ British rural industry” is in a very good way. 
In other words, in one part of his book he gives up the 
“ demonstration” which he had elaborated in another. This 
volume also contains several palinodes as regards the mischievous 
effects of education, the increase of crime in the British Islands, 
and the melancholy results of the Reform Bill ; but, as this is the 
crambe repetita of obvious nonsense, we shall not write another 
word about it. Let us add, however, as we have said before, 
that the chapter on Great Britain is by far the worst in this 
volume, and that even this has some good remarks upon the 
abandonment of the system of transportation, upon the true 
objects of colonial government, and upon the folly of reducing 
our naval and mili establishments to the level of the Man- 
chester party.. It is also written throughout in a patriotic spirit, 
and with singular liberality towards political opponents ; and here 
and there it has some interesting passages, though generally it 
is overloaded with excessive wordiness. In short, faulty as this 
chapter is, it proves that when Sir Archibald Alison can get rid 
of philosophy and economics, and confine himself to narrative 
pe fact, he is not without the real merits of good feeling, 
common sense, and the love of justice. The old Athenian in the 
play had many excellences, and was not at all deficient in shrewd- 
ness, though he could not read the secret of the ‘immortal 
clouds,” or match Socrates in the fence of logic; and this, w: 
think, is about the measure of Sir Archibald Alison when dealing 
with the more complex problems of history. 


The fiftieth, fifty-first, and last chapters of this volume are 
occupied with the history of France from 1848 to 1852. As 
was to be expected, they contain much moralizing about the 

uence of ‘‘ democracy ” and “ despotism,” and several plati- 
tudes as regards the “retribution” which inevitably follows 
revolutionary outbursts. They are also deficient in their descrip- 
tions of the state and tendency of French opinion at this period, 
and their long ———_ of shallow reflections are not pregnant 
with the genius of the time. In one respect they are very unjust. 
They roll out a good deal of ponderous invective against the 
Socialists, Communists, and Jacobins of Paris, but they do not 
utter a word of censure against the author of the 2nd of 
December. The barricades of June are violently assailed, but 
the fusillades which inaugurated the “Empire of Peace” do their 
bloody work without a protest. In fact, Sir Archibald Alison’s 
horror of “‘ democracy ” makes Louis Napoleon rather a favourite ; 
and, although he is far from raising him to an object of hero- 
worship, he welcomes him asa man of destiny. In other par- 
ticulars these — are more just, and contain some reasonable 
observations, while their narrative is not devoid of liveliness and 
interest. A fair hit is made at Mr. Disraeli as regards the cha- 
racteristics of “‘ Tory Democracy ;” and the fallacies of Socialism 
are not ill exposed, though sufficient stress is not laid upon its 
tendency to destroy both capital and industry. The alternate 
sentimentalism, conceit, and generosity of Lamartine, while at 
the head of the Provisional Government, are also described with 
sufficient truth ; and a proper measure of blame is meted out to 
the more selfish leaders of the Democratic party. As regards the 
actual events of these four years, the tremendous insurrection of 
June, 1848, is a fluent and interesting piece of narrative ; and 
the oscillations of the Republic between anarchy and despotism, 
the steady growth of the power of Louis Napoleon, the antago- 
nism in opinion between town and country in France, and even 
the coup d'état of the 2nd of December, are rendered with tole- 
rable fidelity and effect. On the whole, these chapters will pro- | 


bably be read, and perhaps it will be some time before the 
subject will be treated in so popular a style, though their 
errors are sufficiently plain, and they would be much better for 
considerable pruning. 

This volume also gives an account of the Italian and German 
revolutions of 1848-49. Here again the “philosophy” of Sir 
Archibald Alison is of the most mushroom species, while his 
narrative is not without some merits. The “ causes” of the 
Italian outbreak were “the reforms of Pio Nono, the demo. 
cratic concessions of Charles Albert, and the more sweeping in- 
novations of the King of Naples,” and had nothing to do with 
hostility to alien Governments, with the broken promises of 
faithless rulers, and with the contagion of the movement at Paris, 
The “causes” of the rising in Germany were the increase 
of wealth and the dreams of doctrinaires, and of course in no 
wise can be traced to the treachery and injustice of princes, or to 
the dregs of feudalism working in modern society. Passing by, 
however, such “ views” as these, Sir Archibald Alison’s descrip. 
tion of the theatre of war in Italy in 1848-49, of the brilliant 
and masterly campaigns of Radetzky, and of the crowning victory 
of Novara, will, especially just now, repay perusal ; and the same 
remark applies in a less degree to the Hungarian struggle of 
1849. Indeed, we do not think that any other work has done 
equal justice to the military and political abilities of the Magyar 
Georgey ; and Sir Archibald Alison shows reason for believing 
that, but for the interference of Kossuth, the result of the struggle 
might have been very different from what it was. The war in 
China also is not ill described; and the splendid triumphs of 
Napier in Scinde, and the fierce contest with the Sikhs at 
Chillianwallah and “ae are narrated with some ene 
and picturesqueness. On the whole, we close the volume wi 
the reflection that, if its false philosophy could be sloughed off, if 
its _ economy could be blotted out, if its tawdry moralizing 
could be unwritten, and if its exuberant wordiness could be cut 
short, it would leave behind it a residuum not quite unworthy 
of the name of history. As it stands, however, it must be 
characterized as a work 

Where little’s just or fit, 
A glaring chaos, and wild heap of wit. 


CHEVREUL ON COLOURS.* 


M CHEVREUL'S treatise on the practical application of the 
¢ laws of colour to the several arts of decoration has been 
recognised by experience as the standard authority on the subject. 
We are truly glad, therefore, to see a new and cheap edition of 
this useful work—an edition, moreover, which will be far more 
valuable than its predecessor, inasmuch as it is furnished with 
numerous coloured illustrations. Without these, the author's 
arguments and conclusions would often be unintelligible; for 
ordinary readers, at least, will seldom be at the pains to colour 
diagrams for themselves, and rarely indeed have the necessary 
facilities at hand for trying the experiments which are described 
in the text. In any case, the book is one which demands serious 
study for its full comprehension. M. Chevreul is a thorough 
master of his subject. He does not merely give us the practical 
results of his long experience, but his scientific acquirements as 
a chemist and natural philosopher have enabled him to investigate 
and determine the true theoretic laws of the contrast of colours. 
We anticipate a large and remunerative sale for this translation, 
which, in its present form, is almost indispensable for manufac- 
turers and artisans in every branch of skilled labour that has to 
do with coloured ornamentation. 

The circumstances which led M. Chevreul in the first instance 
to turn his attention to this subject are remarkable. In his 
official capacity as director of the dyeing laboratory of the famous 
manufactory of the Gobelins tapestry, complaints were made to 
him of the inferiority of certain colours. After many patient 
experiments, he came to the conclusion that the fault did not lie 
in the colours themselves, but in their juxtaposition with other 
colours in the tapestries. The result was the discovery of a law 
which he describes as that of the Simultaneous Contrast of 
Colours. Accordingly, his treatise consists in an endeavour to 
establish this law by experiment and induction from innume- 
rable observations, and then to apply it to every conceivable 
form of industrial art. 

That some such canons of coloration are necessary in the 
present state of the arts, no one will doubt who has thought at 
all on the matter. That fine and subtle sense of colour which 
was always present in ancient, and even in medieval art, and 
which is still found among barbarous nations, as it is also among 
the civilized peoples of India, China, and Japan, has almost dis- 
appeared from modern Europe. Our artificers no longer colour, 
as it were, intuitively. A number of practical rules are handed 
down traditionally in particular trades, and accident or occasional 
good taste, or correction by the comparison of the colouring in 
nature, may have preserved our modern manufactures from the 
total absence of harmonious polychromy. But as a rule, the 
European eye has lost the instinctive judgment of good colouring, 


* The Laws of Contrast of Colour; and their application to the Arts of 
Painting, Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic Work, Tapestry and Ca 
Weaving, Calico Printing, Dress, Paper Staining, Printing, iilumination, 
Landscape and Flower Gardening, &.. By M. E. Chevreul, Director of the 
Dye Works of the Gobelins. Translated from the French by John Spanton. 

ew edition, with illustrations printed in colours. London: Koutledge. 1859. 
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and the want has not yet been generally supplied by education. 
Hence the value of M. Chevreul’s labours. Not, indeed, that 
the study of his essay will of itself enable every one to colour 
successfully. But it will guide and correct the colorist, and 
teach him to criticise and properly: estimate his own work. 
The true artist must, as ever, cultivate his special gifts by 
the observation of nature, the great teacher, and by the study 
of the good and pure works of his predecessors. Nothing 
will supersede this. But in addition he may well profit by the 
scientific labours of theoretic inquirers. The greatest artists 


may probably _ the same end by shorter methods of their, 


own; but to all but the very greatest the goal of success is only 
to be reached by long and patient labour. And in the lower 
branches of art as applied to manufactures, where there is less 
scope for original genius, the value of M. Chevreul’s manual 
will be felt more widely. Were his principles more generally 
understood and shana, we should not see so many hideous con- 
trasts of colour as each season now affords in the “ novelties” of 
the year, whether in printed calicoes, or carpets, or dress, or 
furniture and decorations. M.Chevreul has been, we are told, 
for a quarter of a century engaged not only in superintending 
the Gobelins laboratory, but in lecturing on colour, under the 
authority of the French Government, to workmen and artists at 
Lyons and other seats of artistic industry. His present translator 
attributes to this instruction a great measure of the admitted 
superiority of French art-products to those of our own country. 
If this be true, we can only warmly echo his expression of a ho 
that the wide dissemination of M. Chevreul’s lectures, the sub- 
stance of which is contained in the volume before us, may lead 
to a corresponding improvement of our English manufactures in 
which the choice and arrangement of colours is an element. 

General readers will take less interest in M. Chevreul's theory 
than in its practical applications. But it may be as well to state 
the fundamental principle of the contrast of colours as he enun- 
ciates it before going on to notice any of its exemplifications. 
His observations, verified by those of — other persons accus- 
tomed to judge of colours, conducted him to the following 
general law :—‘ When two contiguous colours are seen at the 
same time, they appear as dissimilar as possible, both with regard 

| csupesiion and their depth of tone. Therefore 
there may be at once simultaneous contrast of colour, properly 
so called, and simultaneous contrast of tone.” The same law is 
afterwards expressed in an algebraic formula ; and the phenomena 
resulting from the juxtaposition of colours are shown to be not 
inconsistent with the common hypothesis that red, yellow, and 
blue are the only primary colours, while orange, green, indigo, 
and violet are secondary, or composite, though the author’s own 
theory does not recognise this distinction. 

The following may be given as a specimen of M. Chevreul’s 
experiments. ‘The left eye having looked for some time at red, 
has an aptitude to see afterwards green, the complementary of 
red. If then it be attracted by yellow, it perceives a sensation 
resulting from the mixture of green and yellow. The left eye 
being shut, and the right eye, which has not been modified by 
the sight of red, being opened, it sees yellow, and it is possible 
that this yellow may appear more orange than it is really.” And 
then follows a tabulated list of the possible modifications of 
colour between the two eyes. We can imagine nothing more 
utterly unintelligible to any one who has the misfortune to be 
colour-blind than such experiments as this. Not the least curious 
thing in the book is a chromatic diagram, so ingeniously con- 
structed as to exhibit—and that without colours—all the modifi- 
cations resulting from the mixture of colours, and the comple- 
mentaries of every colour. But of this a mere description would 
convey no definite idea. 

M. Chevreul applies his theorem in a series of short proposi- 
tions, divided into groups which represent the chief departments 
of polychromatic art. First in order comes painting—in chiaro 
oscuro, in what are called flat tints, and then in colours. This 
class is defined as the imitation of coloured objects with coloured 
materials in a state of infinite division—that is to say, in which 
there is no necessary limit of the fineness of gradation. But this 
is better understood hy contrast with the next class, which 
comprises the imitation of coloured objects by materials of a 
definite size, such as threads, &c., as in tapestry, or mosaic. In 
this section, as in the following one, which deals with calico 
printing and paper-hangings, the author disregards form and 

arity of design altogether, and confines himself solely to the 
| one an of colour. And this may, perhaps, explain why many 
French carpets and papers are pleasing to the eye in spite of 
grievous faults of pattern; whereas at Kidderminster and 
Axminster, design and colour alike are often hopelessly bad. 

M. Chevreul next applies his principle to architecture— 
Egyptian, Classical, and Gothic—and to the details of furniture and 
fittings, hangings and wainscotings, carpets and picture-frames. 
But the most amusing section is that on costume. Here he shows 
why a man’s dress may be worn much longer, and will look much 
better to the end, if made of two colours, instead of being of a 
uniform hue. Poor men, if they would minimize the whitenin 
of their seams, or the stains and soils of wear, must avoi 
“monochromic dress ;” and those suits of one colour, which 
sporting-men affect—of a rich reddish-brown, for example, to 
match their whiskers—can only be worn when fresh and new. 
But female costume is a far more subtle art. The mysteries of 

ing bonnets are here reduced to a system and enunciated 


scientifically. We imagine that milliners’ apprentices will no 
longer be confined to mechanical handiwork. Bookwork will form 
a part of their studies, and Chevreul’s theory must be “ got up.” 
Before long, her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools will add another 
department to those astounding Examination Papers which display 
their own omniscience to the despair of Pupil-Teachers. ‘“ Given 
a lady of the first type, second variety, of the Caucasian race,show, 
from an inquiry into the component elements of the colour of light 
hair, thatthe harmonies of analogy vill predominate in her over the 
harmonies of contrast, and thence deduce the law of the limits of 
choice as to the colour of her bonnets.” Or again— The effect of a 
border of tulle is to produce a grey tint, by the mixture of white 
threads, which reflect light, and the interstices, which absorb 
it. What coloured bonnet for what complexion requires this 
edging?” Who is there who is not interested in such inquiries 
as these? We prognosticate a large popularity for at least this 

art of the volume. Frenchwomen will no longer, we hope, 

ave the monopoly of bewitching costume. Our own ladies may 
now hope to rival them, if not by a natural gift of dress, yet by 
acquired skill. And we can imagine leas attractive scientific 
experiments for the sterner sex than some of those here detailed. 
For example, “ to consider the real influence of the bonnet,” the 
student is required to place successively bonnets of every gradation 
of hue ‘on the same model”—preferably, of course, a living one 
—and “observe the phenomena” comparatively. Perhaps we 
ought to add, in justice to M. Chevreul and the dignity of his 
subject, that these abstruse investigations are not ostensibly 
meant for milliners, but for portrait-painters; but it is not 
painters only who may profit by his suggestions, or who may be 
glad to know the cunning methods by which a displeasing “ tint 
of the complexion” may be “ dissimulated” or “ lowered,” or 
‘made to leave its scale.” Finally, relapsing into less agreeable 
subjects, our author applies his principles to horticulture, and 
concludes with some valuable rules for using his canons of colo- 
ration in the critical judgment of coloured objects. 


Notice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Revizw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 

LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF HENRY WHE FIFTH, which will be with- 
drawn after Saturday, 9th July, NEVER TO BE REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT 
MANAGEMENT, 

On MONDAY, and during the week, will be presented Shaks: "s Historica 
Play of HENRY THE FIFTH, commencing at Seven o'clock. King Henry, Mr, Cl 
Kegan ; Chorus, Mrs. C. Kzan. To conclude with the New Farce, in one act, entitled. 
IF THE CAP FITS. . 


HKRISTY’S MINSTRELS, Sl. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.— 
ERA.—Open eve! it at t. ‘The usual Day Represen 

every Saturday Afternoon at Three. rig 
Dress Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s, 

Tickets and Places may be secured at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond: 

street; and at the Hail (Piccadilly Entrance). 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATERK COLOURS.— 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ERR CAKL WERNER announces that the FIFTH 
s ANNUAL EXHIBITION of his PICTURES in WATER-COLOURS is NOW 
OPEN at his Atelier, No, 49, PALL MALL, where he will be happy to receive those 
Visitors who may favour him with a call, between the hours of Healt-past Two and ~ 
ix o'clock. 
49, Pall Mall, June 9th, 1859. 


PRIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX. 


HE REV. G. C. IRVING, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge (Eighth Wrangler, 1850), Curate of Newick, receives a FEW PUPILS 

into his house to prepare for either of the Universities, or fur any of the Public 
Examinations. Terms, £160 per Annum.—Address, Newick, Uckfield. 


r.O PUBLISHEKS.—A YOUNG MAN, for several years 
accustomed to the BOOKSELLING TRADE, will shortly be open to a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Satisfactory reasons can be given for relinquishing his present 

employment.—Address H. H., No. 11, Hemingford-place, Islington, N. 


in entire elliciency.. WILLIAMs, 20, Birehin 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


508 FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
1802.—Two Hunprep Brps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in t 
Families of the Poor, or among the haute of the Affluent, = seosived to = 
PRESSINGLY NEEDED, M be Treasurers 

YDS are 4 on id to the 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the at the 


POOR MARRIED WOMEN have, since the 
40), 000 foundation of the BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, been 
admitted within its walls, and have there received succour and relief in the “ great 
pain and peril of childbirth.” 

The Funds of this time-honoured Institution are low and inadequate to the main- 
tenance of the Hospital in a state of efficiency, To those wealthy and charitable ladies 
of this metropolis, and, indeed, to all who take an interest in the welfare of: their 
the | of Governors an APPEAL for AID and 
SE. Subseri; thankfully receiv: Messrs, Hoang, Fleet- 
street; or at the Long-acre, ad 
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HE REGISTRATION OF 1859.—The Allottees on the Estates 

of the CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY in various Counties whose Names 

and Qualifications have not been already Registered, are yo to communicate at 
t 


once with Henry SMitH, the Society's Solicitor, at 
will supply the necessary Forms for Claims, and sustain 


street, Strand, W.C., who 


e Offices, No, 33, Norfolk- 


them at the respective Registration Courts, The 20th of July next is the last Day for 


ding County Claims to the Overseers. 


ITHE REDEMPTION TRUST.—The ANNUAL MEETING 
ofthe TITHE REDEMPTION TRUST will be held at the SOCIETY’S ROOMS, 
‘0. 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, on THURSDAY, the 23rd instant, at One o’clock, The 
a Honourable the Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., will take the Chair, 
ere will be Holy Communion and a Sermon preached by the Rev. R. S. BartEr, 
Warden of Winchester College, at St. Michael’s Church, Burleigh-street, Strand, at 
Eleven o’clock, on the Morning of the Meeting. 
By Order of the Board, 


1, Adam-street, 7th June, 1859. 


HENRY RADCLIFFE, Secretary. 


ARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE ASSOCIATION, 
41, PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


COMMITTEE. 
. The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, Chairman. 


Rev. E. Auriol, Rector of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the- West. 

Rev. Dr. Barrow, Principal of St. Ed- 
raund’s Hall, Oxford. 

Rev. Brymer Belcher, Incumbent of St. 
Gabriel’s, Pimlico. 

A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, Esq. 

Rev. C. W. Bingham, r of Meleombe 

t. 


rset. 

The Ven, Archdeacon Bickersteth, 

Rev. C. Bridges, Rector of Hinton 
Martell, Dorset. 

Rev. Abner W. Brown, Vicar of Gretton, 
Northants, 

Rev. Harold Browne, Norrissian Pro- 
fessor, Cambridge. 

Lord Campbell. 

Rev. T. Legh Claughton, Vicar of Kidder- 
wut Hon. Sir John Taylor Col idge. 

t Hon. Sir John Taylor Coleri 

nt Campbell Colquhoun, Esq. 

Wm. Cotton, Esq. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s. 

F. H. Dickinson, Esq. 

Rev. R. Elwyn, Head Master of Charter- 
house School. 

Rev. Charles Forster, Rector of Stisted. 

Rev. W. R. Fremantle, Vicar of Steeple 
Claydon. 

Rev. Edward Garbett, Minister of St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. Pancras. 

Captain Gladstone, RK.N., M.P. 

Thomas Greene, Esq. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 

Rev. J. H Hamilton, Incumbent of St. 
Michael’s, Chester-sq. 

Viscount Hardinge. 

Rev. G. Harker. 

Rev. Wm. Harness, All Saints, Knights. 


bridge. 
2 . J. A. Hessey, Head Master 

Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Rev. Dr. Heurtley, Margaret Professor, 
Oxford. 

Hy. Hoare, Esq. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hone. 

J, Gelibrand Hubbard, Esq., M.P. 


The Vice-Chancellor Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, 
The Rev. Lord JOHN THYNNE, 


Sir Walter James, Bart. 

Rev. Dr. Jacobson, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Oxford. 

Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of King’s College, 
London, 

Rev. J. Jennings, Canon of Westminster. 

Rev, Dr. Irons, Incumbent of Brompton. 

8. T. Kekewich, Esq., M.P. 

Rev. Chas. Kemble, Incumbent of St. 
Michael’s, Stockwell. 

Rev. J. E. Kempe, Rector of St. James’s. 

Rev. Jchn Lawrell, Incumbent of St, 
Matthew’s, City-road. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Hon. F, Lygon, M.P. 

Rev. Dr. M‘Neile, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
near Liverpool. 

= a on. Lord John Manners, 


The Duke of 

Rev. H. L. Mansel, late pton Lecturer, 
Oxford. 

Rev. T. B. Murray, Rector of St, Dun- 
stan’s-in-the- East. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Roundell Palmer, Esq., Q.C. 

R. J. Phillimore, Esq., D.C.L., Q.C. 

C, W. Giles Puller, Esq., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Randall. 

Rev. J. W. Reeve, Minister of Portman 
Church, Baker-street. 

H. Ker Seymour, Eaq., M.P. 

The Ear! of Shaftesbury. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Rev. =~, Scott, Master of Balliol College, 


Oxford. 

Rev. W. Scott, President of Sion College. 

Rev. Hugh Stowell, Canon of Chester. 

Rev. A. W. Thorold, Rector of St, Giles’- 
in-the-Fields, 

J. Walter, Esq., M.P. 

Reyv.. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington. 

Rev. Dr. Williams, Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William Whateley, Esq., Q.C. 

Rev Dr. Wordsworth, Canon of West- 
minster. 


Trustees and 


Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart. Treasurers, 


WM. TROLLOPE, Secretary. 


The untiring energy with which those who seek to bring about a change in the law 
of marriage have carried on their operations for nearly twenty years has rendered it 
necessary that some decisive steps should be taken to resist their efforts, and if possible 
to bring so painful an agitation to a close. 

With this view the “Marriage Law Defence Association, for Maintaining the 
ae woe Law with regard to the Prohibition of Marriages within the Degrees of 
Kindred and Affinity,” has been constituted. Its objects will appear from the follow- 
ing resolutions passed upon its formation :— 

“That the Association consist of all persons making a donation of not less than one 

nea, or an annual subscription of not less than 5s, towards its objects. 

“That the management of the business of the Association, and the control of its 
fands, be entrusted to a committee, who shall have power to appoint a Chairman, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, or other necessary officers. 

“That the Association shall collect accurate information in regard of the operation 
of the existing law; and shall cause tracts to be printed and circulated for diffusing 
the information so collected, and for explaining the social and religious bearing of an: 
such change. They shall hold communication with Members of Parliament, and shall 
promote the presentation of petitions to either House in support of the existing law; 
and shall take all such other steps for the furtherance of the objects of the Association 
as the Committee shall see fit.” 

Subscriptions may be paid at Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.’s, No. 16, St. 
James’s-street ; Messrs. Hoare and Co.’s, 37, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Robarts and Co.’s, 
15, Lombard-street ; Messrs. Barclay and Co.’s, No. 54, Lombard-street; or to the 
Secretary, at the Office at the Association, 41, Parliament-street. Subscriptions may 
be remitted by cheque or Post-office order, payable to the Secretary at Charing-cross, 
or by postage stamps. All subscribers may receive, = free, one-half of the amount 
of their yearly subscription or donation in the form of the works of the Association, on 
application to the Secretary at the office. 


VAT HIZEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the —- of the Manufactory above 150 years, 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Forei, ‘orcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS. The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts. 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other geaing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS. 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates ; hand Tron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Moun and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. , 


B ANK OF DEPOSI A.D. 1844, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is payable in January and a, 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-8STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-8TREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809, 


New Assurances during the past year .......ssssccscesseeeee £377,425 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 


Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent. PER ANNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858. 
Fire Premiums received in 1858 £31,345 16 6 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman. Chairman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. | Peter Northall Laurie, 5 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of groped, be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
EmpowERED By Act oF PaRLIAMENT, 3 Wo. IV. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


EsTaBLISHED 1823. 


DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Chairman, 
WILLIAM ROUTH, ty-Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon, 
The Rt. Hon. EB. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. | Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. George Ketiilby Rickards, Esq. 


Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R,A.S, 
Macdonald, Esq. 
ApvanTaGEs— 
Mutual Assurance, 


The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutvat System, 

THE WHOLE or THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 

Assets amounting to ...... £1,840,000 

During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction 2,000,000 

Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of... _ 1,365,000 

The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 PER 7 475,000 
on the Premiums paid, amounted to 

Policies in force 7,818 

The Annual Income exceeds 260,000 

In pursuance of the IvvaR1aBxz practice of this Society, in the event of the Death 
of the Life Assured within the fifteen days of the Renewal Premium 
ee unpaid, the Claim will be mitted, subject to the payment of 
such Premium. 

anna effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 

n 1864. 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
EsTABLISHED 1836, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


CAPITAL—£1,259,760. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
LONDON—1, MOORGATE STREET. 
ABERDEEN—3, Kine Street. 
BELFAST—42, Warine 
-DUNDEE—16, St, AnpREw’s Pracz, 
EDINBURGH—20, St. ANDREW SquaRB. 
GLASGOW—19, Sr. Vincent Pracz. 


when following res ° usiness for ear ending 3lst January 
submitted to the Proprietors and Policy-holders 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums for the year ..........0..-.ccccccssssesseseeees £109,179 

Being an increase over those of last year of £7,949 6s. 1d. val Tad 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Revenue for the year £90,216 18 8 


Of which the sum of £7,434 18s, 7d. was on account of 552 new 
Policies issued during the year. 


Number of Policies current, 4,550—for capital sums amounting to... £2,011,864 14 10 
FINANCIAL POS!TION. 
Funps 


Amount or AccUMULATED £404,449 3 2 
Rgvenve S 197,188 0 0 
The Dividend declared was at the former rate of 7} per cent. free of Income Tax, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS. 


Revenue from 1st Feb, 1855 to 31st Jan, 1856 77,850 19 9 62,184 7 11 
» » 1856 e 1857 91,306 3 6 67,962 18 3 
1857 1858 101,230 13 6 75,920 9 
pe 1858 2 1859 109,179 19 7 80,216 18 8 


” 
16th June, 1859. 


UMMEK DIET—BROWN AND POLSON’ RN 
FLOUR. “This is superior to anything of the 
Obtain it from Family Grocers or Chemists who do not substitute Inferior Articles, 
Recipes for use with Fruits, Blancmange, Light Puddings, &c., 16 oz. Packets, 8d, 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH HE EVER USED. by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &c,—WOTHERSPOON and CO,, Glasgow apd London, 
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T. EMILION CLARET, quite devoid of any tendency to 
acidity, 28 7-4 EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE, Sparkling and Dry, 40s 
Dozen.—The CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ s-street. EstaBLisuxp 18 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOLTLED PORT of high character, 
48s. per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest ft condition, is now being 
_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig oes all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving 
great annoyance of returning them. 
Pint SamP.e OF BoTH FoR 24 Stamps. 

Wire rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Tsams,CasxH. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques 

of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, op — 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Liusigp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, 
baster, Bronze, &e., manufactured and imported by D Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Esrastisuep IN 1838. 
“An intense black, unaltered by washing.”—See Dr. Urz’s Testimonial at 
Proprietor’s, J, LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stationers, at 1s. per Bottle. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special A) 
the only Sheffield makers “who supply the consumer in London, Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine W1Lu1aM-streEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CuTLERY WorKS, SHEFFIELD, 


ues “ Bank 


pointment to the Queen, are 


Fiddle Double King’s Lily 

Pattern. T Pattern. Pattern, 
sa £84 £58. d, 
12 T: 116 «0 2140 300 312 0 
13 Perks 200 240 2140 
12 Dessert Spoons do. 170 200 240 32140 
12 Tea Spoons do. 244 12 
080 #010 0 O01 0 
-070 #0106 013 0 
Salt (gilt bows) 068 0100 #012 0 O14 0 

1 Mustard Spoon do, ~~ 9018 026 0830 03838 86 
1 PairSugar Tongs do .. 036 056 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. ee 2 110 0 140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife de .. 030 050 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do. - ©12 0 O16 0 O17 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 9100 0145 0 0180 110 
Complete Service .............+ £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s, ; 


Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with } prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
Two thee eg Full-Size Table Knives, ied | 240 360 4130 
wi Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto .0..........s0000 140 1146 2110 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... » 976 O110 O11 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto............. . 0 8 6 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... a one 6 
One Steel for Sharpening .............. specks 030 040 060 
Complete Service ..........sss00++ £4416 0 618 6 916 6 


* ‘Messrs. Marrrn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first Quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield 


HE ORIGINAL SPANISH DEPOT.—The ees 5 House in 
London for Genuine SPANISH MANTILLAS, from 34 to 1 
A. BLACKBORNE invites inspection, having just received a large consignment 
from Spain, full 30 per cent. under value. 
No. 36, late 56a, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


HE ADVANTAGE AFFORDED TO THE PUBLIC IN 
THE ESTABLISHMENT of W. CLARK, 132, REGENT STREET, W. 

Merchant Tailor, mainly arises from combining the excellencies of the best West-end 
Private Tailoring trades, in which the Principal was long engaged, with the economy 
of those houses whose business is transacted alone for & ompt payments, and in one of 
which, likewise, he was formerly employed. While, also, the Establishment may be 
chosen as one extensive enough to ensure the best talent in cutting, the arrangements 
are such as not to —- the constant personal attention of ti e Proprietor to the 


ion of every order 
oO CLARK disch disclaims all pretension to exclusive empirical distinction, relying solely 
upon the above plain facts to secure the support of Gentlemen desiring excellence of 
fit and materials at a moderate price; and, in giving the name of Permistio Paletét to 
a leading garment of very general adoption, merely desires that Gentlemen may be 
assisted in ordering the article ogee to distinguish the garment required. 

The Permistio Cloth Paletot Morning or Frock Coat, in a variety ty of new Colourings 
for the present season, at 42s.; Cotswold Angola Suits from 60s ; Guinea Dress or 
Morning Trousers and Half-Guinea Vests; the Guinea Waterproof Wrap rs; Clerical 
Suits, in Black or Oxford Mixed Cloths, at 84s,; Ladies’ Riding Habi from 60s. ; 
Juvenile Clothing equaliy moderate in price. A ‘Large Assortment of Wrappers ond 
every description of Dress ready for immediate use at W. CLARK’S, Naval and Military 
Tailor and ana Gatteter, 132, REGENT STREET, W., corner of Leicester-street. 


STHMA.—DR. LOCOUCK’Ss PULMONIC WAFERS,— 
They give Instant Relief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, on 
and all Disorders of the Breath and Lun me (> They have a most pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. by all Medicine Venders. 


H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

a certain CURE for CON SUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

ids, and Goneeal Debility. The wmely was discovered by him when his only child, 

a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
Desirous of benefiting he will send free, to wane who wish 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


and BARRAUD, 30, Sourmampron STREET, Srnaxp, 
will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest i a. red 
Mural Decoration, Prices and Information forwarded. 


ARMONIUMS. BALE, and co. eve every 
description. Cramer, Beal . are also Chief Agen 

New Patent.—201, 
IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S.—For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 
ECOND-HAND HARKMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 

CO, have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 

KEEP UP 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 
YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and BUY your TEAS of the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 6 lb, bags 
at 28, 4d. per Ib., and Coffee in the Berry at 10d. 
Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


O CHARGE MADE MPING | 


more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and 


FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
ls. per 100. Card- plate elegantly Cy and 100 Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, Ename' mvelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Break fast Invitations, in the latest fashion. Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’ 
well-known establishment, 42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
4) Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
¥ MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special — to the Queen, are the 
only who Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, TREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING TASES, ond Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article be’ nufactured under their own superintendence. 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSL & ‘CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s, to £80. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of ~ and Price, 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 


Twelve 
PPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London, 
Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The B rs rate of increase 


at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED USAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value. 
Srvete Susscrrerion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Mupre’s Lrsrary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


Price 5s. 
OW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE: the Uso of cf 
the Instrument and its Practical Applicaiion to Different Branches of 
gation. By Lionzt M.B., F.R.S. 
London: Jonny CauRCHILL. 
HOLY THOUGHTS—EIGHTH EDITION. 
In pocket size, price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 
] ‘OLY THOUGHTS; or, a Treasury of True Riches. Collected 
chiefly from our Jld Writers, 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 


In 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


ANTHEMS: a Letter to the Rev. W. Urprow Ricuaxps, M.A., from 
Joun 


HYMNS AND HYMN BOOKS, WITH A FEW WORDS ON 


Rivixetons, Waterloo-place. 
In Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Ro neste HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS, containing 


HESPERIDES and NOBLE NUMBERS. With a Biographical Memoir 
E, Watrorn, M 


Reeves and Ture, 238, Strand, London. 
Shortly will be published, in Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


OETHE’S FAUST, with Critical and ee Be 
at, G. G. Zexrri, Dr. Ph., Professor of the German 
the Royal Medical Coll &e. 


ege, Westbourne College, &c. 
London: Stmpxrn, Marswaut, and Co, 


In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s H St. 
Panl’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, Greenwich School, 
Ediuburgh Academy, &e. 
ELILLE’S NEW CSAS CATED 
THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOO) 
EASY FRENCH BEGINNERS. 2s, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d, 
MODELES DE POESI 
and om Maria-lane. 


ROME AND THE POPE. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


TH ROMAN QUESTION. By E. Azovr. Translated from 
the French by H.C. Coarz. (Suppressed in France.) 
“One of the most pungent productions of the day.”—TZimes, May 26th. 
“ Intolerably witty, and mercilessly truthful.”—Daily News, May 3rd. 
“M. About descends into the Soest seizes upon the vulture of this national 
Atheneum, 14th. 
W. Jzrrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 
15, Burlington-areade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
In Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


HORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT | , OF OPINIONS. 
By Witttam SurrE, Author of “A Discourse on Ethics, 

“It is long since we have met with a ome remarkable or 2 oP. book. Mr. Smith 
is — thoughtful and suggestive. He has been fee 2 = | successful in carrying out 
He wish to produce a volume, in reading which a thoug’ man will often pause with 

is finger between the leaves, and muse upon what he = read. We judge that the 
roots must have been written slowly, and at intervals, from its affluence of beautiful 
thought. No mind could have turned off such material with the equable flow of a 
We works there be found so ~ toy 
t- sieges us' ions, ani py turns expression, to invite 
peneil,”— Magazine 
Wint1aM BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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ATIONAL REVIEW.—NEW NUMBER.—ApDvVERTISEMENTS 
intended for insertion in the Fortacomine Numser of the “ National Review,” 

are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers by the 25th; Brxus and ProspzctusEs 
by the 27th instant. 


for insertion in the Jury Numpgr (No. XXXI., New Series), are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publisher not later t the 25th instant; Britis and Prospxc- 
by the 27th. 


London: Joun Cxapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ASHIONS, WORK-TABLE PATTERNS (working size), and 

the LEADING EVENTS OF THE DAY, illustrated in the LADY’S NEWS- 

APER every Saturday. It contains the Latest Fashionable Intelligence, a New 

Tale, interesting Notes on Italy, from a Lady’s Journal, and the Current News of the 

Week, No Family or Lady should be without the “ Lady’s Newspaper.” Unstamped, 5d 
Office, 83, Fleet-street. 


THE WAR IN ITALY. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
MURRAY'S MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN NORTH 
ITALY. Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


OTES ON THE DEFENCES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND AGAINST FOREIGN INVASION—embracing the only General 
and Systematic Plan for the Permanent Protection of this Country, ——— in Recent 
Times. By Lieutenant-General Saaw Kennepy, C.B., Colonel 47th Regiment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
ASTORAL AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Mrs. Grorar Hatsz. 
Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 


Second Edition, price 3s, 6d. 
OMMON SENSE, OR DECEPTION DETECTED in Church, 
Law, Physic, Army, Navy, Fine Arts, Science, and Literature, 
Kent and Co, (late Bogue), 86, Flect-street. 


In Post 8vo, with Coloured Map and Plan, price 12s. 


UR NAVAL POSITION AND POLICY. 
By A 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW BIOGRAPHY BOOK FOR YOUTH. 
In Feap, 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth extra, 

EROES OF THE LABORATORY AND THE WORKSHOP. 
By C. L. Brr@atws..; with Illustrations by John Absolon. Among the 
Contents of this Volume are—viz., Richard Arkwright—Claude Louis Berthollet— 
James Brindley—William Caxton—Sir Humphry Erard and Claude 
Montal—Graham and Breguet—Benvenuto Cellini—John Rennie—Alois Sennefelder— 

George Stephenson—Vaucanson—Josias Wedgwood. 

London: Routtrpes, Waryg, and Farringdon-street. 


In Post 8vo, with a Map by Arrowsmith, price 8s, 6d. 


IRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD ON TWO 
TRAVELLERS FROM THE OLD IN THE AUTUMN OF Is5s, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


° AMERICA UNDER THE STEWARTS., 


This day is published, in 8vo, with Three Maps, a Plan, and Two Woodcut 
Illustrations, price 14s. cloth, 


ISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. By Jonn Gornam Patrrey. 
Volume the First; being Vol. I. of the History of New England during the 


art Dynasty. 
Lenten: Loveman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CAPTAIN BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO MEDINA AND MECCA, 
AND AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS, 
In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, with Plan, Woodcuts, and Coloured Plates, price 24s. cloth, 


ILGRIMAGE TO EL MEDINAH AND MECCAH. By 
Ricuarp F, Burton, Bombay Army. Second Edition, revised; with several 
tional Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 


By the same Author, 8vo, with Maps and Coloured Plates, price 18s. 
FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA; or, an Exploration 
of Harar. London: Loyemwan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF MRS. JAMESON’S TWO LECTURES ON THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 


ISTERS OF CHARITY AND THE COMMUNION OF 
LABOUR: Two Lectures on the Social Employments of Women. By Mrs. 
Jameson, A New Edition, enlarged and improved; with a Prefatory Letter to Lord 
Joun Russzwt, President of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, on the Present Condition and Requirements of the Women of England. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF KEITH JOHNSTON’S “GENERAL 
GAZETTEER,” CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
In One large Volume, 8vo, of 1360 pages, comprising about 50,000 Names of Places, 
price 30s, cloth; or half-russia, 35s, 


ICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete “General Gazetteer of the 
orld.” By Avexanper Jonnston, F.RS.E., F.R.GS., F.GS., &c., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. New and Cheaper Edition, 
revised to May, 1859. 

In the present edition of Jounston’s | otherColonial Possessions of Great Britain. 
“General Gazetteer,” while the whole | A very recent and accurate Series of 
body of the work has been carefully rec- | Articles on the Australian Colonies has 
tified by the Author to the present date, | also been contributed by the author’s 
special attention has been y. d to the late | friend, Mr. W. WestGartH, 
territorial changes in India, and to the 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RACTICAL GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
By An 
“Genuine Handbooks based on personal experience.” 

PRACTICAL SWISS GUIDE. Twelfth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL RHINE GUIDE—Belgium, Holland,‘&c. ‘l'enth Thousand, 1s, 

PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE, Tenth Thousand. 1s. 

PRACTICAL ITALY—The Localities of the WAR. 2s. 6d, 

London: Loneman and Co., Paternoster-row. 
ORTH ITALY.—THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 

SERIES OF MAPS contains a Map of North Italy, showing the Country now 
ome by the Sardinian and Austrian Troops, the Railways and Mountain Passes; 
also Plans of Turin, Genoa, Milan, Rome, Venice, and many other Cities and Towns. 
This extensive Series contains 226 Maps, which may with confidence be asserted to be 
superior in scale, accuracy, and engraving to any other general collection, the latest 
discoveries and alterations being inserted as soon as authenticated. “The Complete 
Atlas,” 2 Vols., £10; 1 Vol., £9 10s.; without the Plans of Cities and Towns, 174 Maps, 
£77s. “The Family Atlas,” 80 Maps, fuliy Coloured, £3 3s. “The Cyclopwedian 
Atlas,” 39 Maps, £1 1s. The Maps are sold separately, price 6d. Plain, 9d. Coloured, 
and Lists may be had gratis on application. 

_, London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


STANFORD'S MAPS OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 


EW MAP OF ITALY: including Sardinia, Venetian- 

Lombardy, &c., and showing all the Railways, Mountain Passes, Military Roads, 

&c., on a scale of about 25 miles to an inch, price 3s, 6d, Coloured, in Sheet; 
6s, mounted, in a case, 


2. MAP OF NORTHERN ITALY, and the surrounding 
Country, embracing Vienna, and Rome, the Railways, Roads, and Mountain 
Passes, all being distinctly delineated, Price 4s, 6d. Coloured, in Sheet; 6s. 6d. 
mounted, in case. 


3. NORTH ITALY.—A Map showing the whole of the Country 


now occupied by the French, Sardinian, and Austrian Armies, the Railways, Roads, 
Mountain Passes, &c. Price 1s, folded, in cover; 2s. mounted, in case. 


4. MACLURE’S LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE SEAT OF 
WAR IN ITALY.—Suezzr 1. Scale, 4 miles tol inch, This Map is traced from the 
large Sardinian Government Map; folded, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 6d.—SuxExt 2 is 
now ready, uniform in scale and price, and is traced from the large Austrian Govern- 
ment Map of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom. 


5. STANFORD’S GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF SARDINIA 
AND THE PLAINS OF LOMBARDY, FROM TURIN TO THE ADRIATIC. 
Similar in style and size to the Bird’s-eye View of the Seat of War in the Crimea, of 
which nearly 5000 Copies were sold. ice 3s, 6d. 

Lists of the best English and Foreign Maps of Italy, 4c., may be had on application, 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, S,W, 


Stew 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS, 
In 1 Vol., price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
Uniform with “ Routledge’s Series of the British Poets.” 

HE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZA COOK. With Steel 

Portrait and Eight Illustrations. A Complete Edition, —— by the 

—, and containing all the matter that was published in Original Four 
umes, 

Also, lately issued at the same price, 


MOORE’S (THOMAS) POEMS. 
MACKAY’S (CHARLES) SONGS, &c. &c. 


London: Rourteper, Warne, and Farringdon-street. 


BEST POPULAR BOOK ON THE MICROSCOPE, 
In Post 8vo, 6s. cloth extra, 


HE MICROSCOPE, ITS HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
APPLICATION. By Janez Hoge, Esq. The Fourth and Newly Revised 
Edition, with Five Hundred Engravings. 

“The experienced microscopist will find in it not only much that is new to him, but 
hundreds of descriptions and engravings of objects that, some time or other have 
occupied his attention; whilst the general reader will find in it much instructive 
information. Altogether it is a deservedly popular work, and one which should be 
found on the shelves of every well-furnished library.”—The Lancet, 

London: Rovurteper, Warne, and Farringdon-street. 


In 1 Vol., with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


HE NAVIES OF THE WORLD; their Present State of 
Efficiency Compared. By Hans Busx, M.A., First Lieutenant Victoria Rifles, 
Author of “ The Rifle, and How to Use It.” 

GeNnERAL Contents :—The Navies of England, France, and other Maritime Powers 
—French Arsenals and Dockyards—Rified Ordnance—Introduction of the Screw—New 
Naval Tactics—the Board of Admiralty—Manning the English and French Navies— 
Our Means of National Defences—with Authentic Lists, now first made public, of the 
French Navy. With Intusreations and Puans of Brest, RocuEFoRT, 
L’OxrENt, and Tovton, 


London: Warne, and Farringdon-street. 


NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE.—Completion of the Supplement, or Volume XIII, in 1 Vol., 
Demy 8vo, 5s. cloth extra (bound exactly to match the previous 12 V: is.), containing 
2700 articles on every subject, carefully written up to the present time. By P. A. 
Nurratt, LL.D. The publication of this Supplement, highly important to the 
20,000 subscribers of the original 12 hymn | whom it will be considered an in- 
valuable acquisition—also enables the Publishers to issue a New Edition of the 
Complete Work, much reduced in price, making it by far the cheapest, the latest 
completed, and most compact Cyclopedia in the English Language. 


£8. 

13 Vols. Demy 8v0, cloth 276 

—— half calf extra, marbled edges ............+« . 315 0 
OR THE 

13 Vols. bound in 7, cloth extra ..........scccceeeeeeees 226 

half calf, extra, marbled edges . a se 

half-russia, marbled edges ..............0000+++ 310 0 


London: Warne, and Farringdon-street. 
OSA’S SUMMER WANDERINGS. Keprinted (with 
Additions) from “The Churchman’s Companion,” First Series, By the 
Authoress of “ Floreat Ecclesia,” “The Queen’s Isle,” &c, Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
“ An interesting tour, and not only so, but also instructive.”— Yorkshire Gazette. 


“ Her pages will give unbounded satisfaction to many a youthful reader; there isa 
freshness in the manner with which she dwells upon the Conuties of nature, &c.”— 


Critic. 
“A book pleasant to read, and full of agreeable information, old and new. The 
pe byl fail to be useful to all who intend to follow in Rosa’s footsteps.”— 
er 


- By the same Author, price 2s. 6d. 
FLOREAT ECCLESIA: a Manual of Church Poesy. 
London: J. Mastgrs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
HE OWLET OF OWLSTONE EDGE; his Travels, his 
Experiences, and his Lucubrations. By the Author of “S,. Antholin’s,” &. 
Feap. 8vo, with a beautiful Steel Engraving. 
“The tendency of the volume is excellent. Records mauy things which, if read, 
will tend to improve both parsons and their parishes.”"— Clerical Journal. 
“Contains home truths, and will give useful hints to the majority of clergymen’s 
wives.” — Guardian. 
“ As sagacious and satirical as could be expected.” —English Churchman. 
“ Clever and sensible.”—Morning Post. 
“ There is not a little wit in this volume,”—Christian Remembrancer, 


By the same Author, . 
THE CURATE OF CUMBERWORTH AND THE VICAR 
OF ROOST. Price 4s. 6d, 
London: J. Mastrrs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
BEST FOREIGN WAR MAPS, 


| | ANDKE’S MAP OF NORTHERN ITALY, from the 

Austrian and Sardinian Surveys, 2 Sheets, each 26 inches by 15, price 7s.; or, 
mounted in case, 9s. 

WOERLL’S MAP OF NORTHERN ITALY, AND PART 
OF SWITZERLAND AND TYROL—from Marseilles to Trieste, and from Lausanne 
to Florence and Ancona. 6 Sheets, each 16 inches by 19. All Roads and Towns 
printed in Red, The best Map of Libraries and Clubs. Price 16s.; or, mounted in 


21s, 
*,* Every village will be found in these Maj In Worktt’s, even those wh 


according to the s Cort d 
Witiams aud NorGars, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


June 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 


ILLUSTBATED BY MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


By WALTER C. DENDY, 
Author of “The Philosophy of Mystery,” &c. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ISLETS OF BRITAINE. 10s. 6d. 


“We are delighted to join Mr. Dendy in his trip.” —Atheneum, 
THE ISLETS OF THE CHANNEL. 4s. 6d. 


THE WILD HEBRIDES. 5s. 6d. 


“Mr. Dendy’s book is one of the pleasantest we have taken for a 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


13, Strest. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S LIFE in MOROCCO, 
SPAIN, and the CANARY ISLANDS, By Mrs, ExizanstH Murray, 2 Vols. 
8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 

“ Mrs. Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Consul at Teneriffe, is one of 
the first of female English watcr-colour artists. Her book is like her Miners 
luminous, rich, and fresh. We welcome it (as the public will also do) with sincere 
pleasure. It is a hearty book, written by a clever, quick-sighted, and thoughtfi 
woman.”—Atheneum, 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. P. Beaton, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. From the German of Dr. Franxu. 2 Vols., 21s. 

“Those persons who are curious in matters connected with Jerusalem and its 

inhabitants, are strongly recommended to read this work, which contains more 
information than is to be found in a dozen of the usual books of travel.”—Times. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
a GEORGE IV. From Original Family Documents. 2 Vols., with 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By Aw Eneouisn Lapy. 
2 Vols., 21s. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS COURT AND 
TIMES, By Miss Freezer. 3 Vols., with fine Portraits, 31s, 6d, bound. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1859. 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort; and 
Corrected throughout by the Nobility. Twenty-eighth Edition. 1 Vol. Hoyal ov 8vo, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 3 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND 
WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE TARTARY, &c, Royal 8vo, with M ng 
50 beautiful Illustrations, coloured Plates, &c., from the Author's Original 
ings, £2 2s. bound. 


NOTICE.—A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, 
and illustrated. Will be ready with the Magazines, July ist, forming the Fifth 
Volume of “ Hurst anp StanparD Lipraky oF Epitions 
or Porutar Mopgrn Works.” 

Volumes already Published. 


1,SAM SLICK’S “NATURE AND | 3, THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, 
HUMAN NATURE.” | Exrrot Warpurton. 
2, JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 4, NATHALIE, By Junia Kavawaan. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. Jearrresoy, Author of 
“Novels and Novelists,” “Crewe Tpise,” &e. 3 Vols. 

“* Miriam Copley’ is by no unknown hand. Mr. Jeaffreson has already made 
his reputation, and this clever production cannot fail to add to it. The author's 
vigorous style and vivid colouring must be attractive to all readers,” — 

n Bull, 


A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author of “The Discipline 
of Life,” &c. 1 Vol., with Thasteates by Birket Foster, 7s, 6d. bound. 
“© A Mother’s Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can recommend. 
It breathes purity and refinement in every page.”—Leader, 


= te THE SHADOWS. By the Author of “Sidney 
3 Vols. 
nanereot DOGVANE. By Francis Francis. 3 Vols. 
With Illustrations by Leech. 
ont Maren clever, amusing, and original novel. The sporting part is 
WOODLEIGH. By the Author of “ Wildflower,” ‘“One-and- 
Twenty,” &. 3 Vols, 


THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By * > Anthor of 


“ Alice Wentworth.” 3 Vols. June 22nd. 


WORKS EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS 


OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Sold at the Camprrpce Wargnovss, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and by 
and Co., Cambridge. 


Just published. 

THE WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the 
Originai “ISS., Enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A New Edition, 
by A. 1. APIER, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 9 Vols, 
Demy 8vo, £4 14s. 6d, [ Ready. 

A TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, AND A 
DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. By Isaac 
Barrow. 1 Vol, 8vo, 12s. [ Ready. 


SELECT DISCOURSES. By Jonn Smrru, late Fellow of 
Queen’s Coll Cambridge. Edited by H. G. Witu1ams, B.D., Professor of 
Arabic in the niversity. yal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Just published, price 1s. 


NIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—Examination of Students 
tt Members of the University—FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SYNDICATE presented to the SENATE, May 31st, 1859, 
London: Campripes Warenovss, 32, Paternoster-row, 
Cambridge: and Co, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK.—Eneuisu, Frencu, 


Travian, AND GERMAN. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. — Hortayp, 
Pevssia, aND THE RuinE TO SwitzexLanp. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.—Tue Tyrot, 
Bavaria, Auster, HuNGARY, AND THE DanuBE From ULM 
vo THE Buack Sea. Map. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.—Tue Atps or Savoy 


anpD PrepmMont. Maps. Post Svo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—Noermanpy, Bairtany, THE 
Frencu Aups, DavpHing, ProvENCE, AND THE PyRENBES, Maps. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—Anpatvsia, Ronpa, Grenapa, 
Catatonia, GaLticia, THE Basques, &c. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 


HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—Liszox, &. Map. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.—Sovurn Tuscany, 


THE States, Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 


Post 8vo, 9s, 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—Sarpinm, Lom- 


BARDY, VENICE, Parma, Piacenza, Moprna, Lucca, anp Tuscany, 
AS FAR AS THE VaL D’AkNO, Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.—Tue Two Sicitrzs, 


Napres, Pompgi, Hercutanzum, Vesuvius, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—Tue Iranian Scuoots. 
Woodeuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—Tue Ning, 


Cairo, anp THEBEs, Map. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE. — Tue 
or Sivat, Epom, anp THe Desert. Maps, 2 Vols, 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA.—Bompay anp Mapnras. Map. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK FOR GREECE.— Tux Iontan Istanps, 


Asani, THESSALY, ayD Macepon1a. Maps. Post 8vo, lis, 


HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—Noerway anp Swepen. 
Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—Fiytanp anv Icetanp. 
Maps. Post 8vo, 12s, 


FOR ENGLAND. 
HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. With a Clue Map. 


16mo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUSSEX. Maps. 


Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. 


Post 8vo. 


June, 1959. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
CAMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES in RAJPOOTANA and 
CENTRAL INDIA during the SUPPRESSION of the MUTINY of 1857-8. By 
Mrs. Henry peenee uthor of a “Journal kept during the Russian War, 


Post 8vo, with Plan o (In a few days. 
SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by Lady Suetury. 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo. In a few days, 


CHEAP SERIES Works. 
THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL BONA. 
PARTE. By Gzoraz Hoorzz, With a Map. Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth. 
(Jn days, 
NEW 
COUSIN STELLA. By the Author of “Violet Bank and its 
Inmates.” [In a few days. 


THE FOOL OF _QUALITY. pee Henry Brooxe. New 
and Revised Edition, with Biographical Preface by the Rev. C. Krnestey, Rector 
of Eversley. 2 Vols, Post Svo, with Portrait of the Author, (in a few | ay 


LIFE AND LIBERTY IN “AMERICA. By Dr. Cuaruzs 
Mackay. 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Ten Tinted Illustrations, price 21s. cloth. 
(Wow ready, 
CONFIDENCES. By the Author of “Rita.” 1 Vol. 
| Now ready, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, COBNHILL, 
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50, Conpurr Hanover Sqvarz, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND 00.’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


How wendy ail tho 1 Vel, 6s, 01, Now Edition, 
ALMA C K’S., 
DEDICATED TO THE LADIES PATRONESSES AT ALMACK’S. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 Vol., 10s. 6d., Post 8vo, 


HARRIETTE BROWNE’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


Now ready, New Novel, 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHANCES AND CHANGES, 


A STORY OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


By the Author of “ My First Grier.” 


Now ready, New Novel, 1 Vol, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A TOO GENEROUS 
YOUNG LADY. 


New Novel, in 3 Vols., by the Author of “ Anne Sherwood,” 


THE DEAN; OR, THE POPULAR PREACHER. 
By BERKELEY AIKIN. 


DEDICATED TO THE RECTOR OF EVERSLEY. 


“ The ‘ Dean’ will estabiish Mr. Aikin’s Fee ys It far surpasses ‘ Anne ~—. 
me, Paes eas and will render good service to a good cause. 
lorning Ohronic 


Now ready at ali the Libraries, price 3s, 
ST. KATHARINE OF ALEXANDRIA. 


A DRAMATIC LEGEND, 


By NOELL RADECLIFFE, 
Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” &e, &c. 


Now ready at all the Libraries and Railway Stations, price 1s. 


DRE S §&. 


A FEW WORDS UPON FASHION AND HER IDOLS, 


EROS AND PSYCHE; 


AND OTHER POEMS, 


In a few days, 


A HANDY-BOOK FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 


By Lieutenant W. G. HARTLEY, 
Author of “ A New System of Drill.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


AUTHORS PUBLISHING.— ADVICE to AUTHORS, 

INEXPERIENCED WRITERS, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the 

EFFICIENT PUBLICATION of Works of History, Science, Law, Divinity, Travel, 

and Fiction, intended Sy! Pasay Distribution or Private Circulation, sent post free 

to orders en 7. am ps addressed essrs, SaunDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 

50, Conduit-street, ver-square, w. 

IBRARY.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S LIBRARY 

is constantly supplied with all the NEWEST WORKS (English and Foreign) 

on History, Philosophy, Theology, Travels, Fiction, &. Surplus Copies at greatly 
Reduced Prices.—50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, w. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, price 7s. 6d. 


EMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II. OF 
RUSSIA, written by pereais and Edited with a Preface by ALEXANDER 
ERZEN ; translated from the French. 
' “That these extraordinary Memoirs are genuine we see no reason to doubt.”— 


Times, 7th Jan. 
and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


MPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVELS, 
Published by TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London :— 


FREMONT.—NARRATIVE OF EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA, OREGON, and By Colonel Caries 
Fremont. Author's Edition, profusely IWustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations, 8vo. (In July. 

the Bor. AND PRESENT; with Biblical, and 
Henry S. Osporx, A.M. In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, of 600 

pages, Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, ited Litho- 
graphs, Maps, &c., 21s. 
PAGE: LA PLATA: THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION and PARAGUAY. 
Being a Narrative of the Tributaries of the River La Plata aud adjacent Countries, 
during the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, =. a under the orders of the United States 


Government. B Tuomas I. Pace, U , Commander of the Expedition. 1 Vol. 
large 8vo, with Map and numerous titustratiows, price 18s, 

SARTORIUS.—MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. Landsca; and Popular 
Sketches, By C. Sartorius. With Steel One hed artists, from 
4to Vol., 200 pages of letterpress 

Eighteen Engravings, 18s. 


and Co,, 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. I., price 1s, 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Two Dlustraiions by Phiz.” 
Uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” “Davin 4c, 
To be in Parts, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON, 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In 3 Vols, 


[Next week, 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” “ Ruru,” &c. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


AURORA LEIGH: A POEM. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, With Portrait, Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, 


AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo, price 2s. 


“This is a genuine little book, full of the most serious talk about new milk, fresh 
butter, and poultry, by a lady who left London for a country —_ in which she was 
ba study health and a reasonable economy, with six children to manage, and a sister 
for companion and hel We are shown how the two ladies established themselves 
——— ee e lady’ 's very way of writing has in it a healthy tone that helps 
to commend to us the country life by which she has been influenced. It possesses all 
the charm of a pure style; and while the lengeees & is refined by cultivation, it is also 
welcome as true, wholesome open and fresh.” —Ezaminer. 


ROBERT MORNAY: A NOVEL. 
By MAX FERRER. 
1 Vol,, price 9s. 
“A striking and powerful production, at once profoundly thoughtful and brilliantly 


Morni 

ere is a tho’ metal style about this book that may attract the notice of the 

reader who seeks for something beyond the superficial, Those who oo & the 

serious part of the reflections, may tind ample amusement in the vivid iptions 

that abound in this sparkling volume.” —Sun. 

“There is a fine wholesome spirit in this volume, which contains a story well 

e book, hich is first novel of certain promise, containe 

ons: few capital sketches of life, and some shrewd satire upon the insincerities of 
— miner, 

“ As far as delineations of character in this a a Geen gly clever book are concerned, it 

is difficult to speak too highly of the vigour, truth, which distinguish 

them.”—Literary Gazette, 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, 


AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR. 


Written by HIMSELF. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


“Most diverting and reall oe Memoirs, which have been 
well put into English Mr. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


ORIGINAL AND COMPLETE EDITIONS OF 
AHN’S FOREIGN GRAMMARS. 


d. 
AHN’S REMODELLED GERMAN GRAMMAR and KEY. tas. Cloth... 4 6 
—— FRENCH GRAMMAR and KEY. Third Edition. 1858. Cloth... 4 6 
—— ITALIAN GRAMMAR and KEY. Second Edition. 1867, Cloth... 5 0 
—— SPANISH GRAMMAR. Cloth 50 
—— PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR, 1857. Cloth ..........cccccscssesesseeeees 40 
—— SWEDISH GRAMMAR. 1858. Cloth 40 
—— DANISH GRAMMAR, 1858. Cloth 40 
—— DUTCH GRAMMAR, Cloth 40 
—— LATIN GRAMMAR, Cloth ...... 3 0 


The Method of Amy, now of European celebrity, is most simple and rational, and 
is eminently adapted for Self-Tuition, for School se, and for a aie Study of 
European Languages. 
Published by Mr. Franz a he Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, London ; 
and at 32, cess-street, Manchester. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. 8vo, sewed, price 3s.; bound, 4s. 
HE POETRY OF GERMANY: a Selection from the most 
celebrated German Poets of the Two Last Centuries. Chronologically arranged, 
and accompanied with an oe Poetry from Haller to the 
Present Time. By Dr. F. Ann. 
Leipzig: F. A. Baocxmavs. London: Trisyse and Co, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


R. GLOVER ON THE MINERAL WATERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT, containing Descriptions of their Physical 
and Medicinal Properties, with Directions for their Use. Copper-plates and Woodcuts, 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


Just published, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE 

TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY MEANS OF WATER. By Anpresw 
Henpersen, M.R.C.S., Member of the Pathol Society of London; Consulting 
Surgeon to Sudbrook Park Hydropathic 


London: 356, Strand. 
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CAMBRIDGE; anD 23, Henrietta 


VENT Lonpoy. 
MACMILLAN AND CO.S NEW LIST. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


i, 
MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


WHAT IS REVELATION? 

A Series of Sermons on the Epiphany; 
Letters to a of poy Bampton Lectures 
of Mr. Mansel. 


By the Rey. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
2. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ERIC.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LYRICS OF LIFE, 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Author of “Eric,” &0, 


3, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


BROTHERLY COUNSELS TO STUDENTS. 


FOUR SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF ST, CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


By the Rev. FRANCIS J. JAMESON, M.A. 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, late Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College. 


CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


Now ready, in 12mo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 5s. 


MARY STU A RB T. 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


EDINRURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


Next week will be published, 4to, cloth, price 24s. 
VOLUME XVIII. 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
Bringing the Work down to the article “ Rr@rstratzon.” 


EDINBURGH: A.&C. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 


ON C E A W E CK. 
A MISCELLANY OF 
Literature, Art, Science, and Popular Information. 
TO BE ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, &e. &c, 


Will be published every Saturday, price Threepence. The First Number 
will appear ite 2nd of July. 


All literary arrangements will be made by the Editor, who is to be addressed for the 

t through the Publishers, Messrs. Brappury and Evans, at their Offices, 

uverie-street, Fleet-street. The Publishers will also receive Orders for the Miscel- 

lany itself; and a limited number of Advertisements for insertion in the Wrapper, to 
be with it regularly “Oncz 


MR. NEWBY HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 
In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s, 


A PANORAMA OF THE NEW WORLD. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
Author of “Two Journeys to Japan,” “ New El Dorado,” 


“ Nothing can be more Pg hic, and full of interest, nothing more 
or brilliant in its execution, than Mr. Cornwallis’s Panorama, It is all life and 
animation, full of humour and amusement.”—Globe. 

“One of the most amusing books ever written.”—Review. , 
«A book that will be read, for it is fresh and spsrkling, lively, true, and original.” 
—Morning H: 

“We on give a ready welcome to Mr. Cornwallis’s books. There is honesty and 
good humour about the proprietor of this new Panorama, whilst there is in his 

terous talk really much useful information.” —Zzaminer. 

“His accounts of Valparaiso, Santiago, Pisco, Lima, and Panama, are the most 
entertaining because the freshest portion of this Panorama, and shows how readily 
an author may amuse and instruct when he adds to the stock of knowledge.”—. 


This day, in 3 Vols., price £1 11s. 6d. 


THE PARSON AND THE POOR. 


A NOVEL. 


In 3 Vols., price £1 11s, 6d. 


NEW WORKS. 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: 


A SERIES OF EXCURSIONS BY 
E. L, AMES, M.A. | T. W. HINCHLIFF, M.A. 


E, ANDERSON, E. 8. KENNEDY, B.A 
J. BALL, M.R. W. MATTHEWS, Jun., M.A. 


R. W. E. FORSTER, Barrister-at-Law, 


J. TYNDALL, F.R.S, 
Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by JOHN BALL, M.R.I.A., President. 
With numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA: 


WITH VISITS TO THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF ANZASCA, MASTALONE, CAMASCO, 
SESIA, LYS, CHALLANT, AOSTA, AND COGNE: 


In a Series of Excursions in the Years 1850, 1856, 1858. 
With numerous Illustrations, price 14s, 
“ This lady’s book perfectly succeeds in | straining unduly the amount of 
telling travellers of her own sex not only | and —s power usually given to t 
how much they can do, but how they are | sex. Her Tour will be found by stay-at- 
to set about doing it, if they wish to | home readers a ee | cheerful and 


secure the utmost attainable amount of | intelligent companion.”— iner. 
health, knowledge, and pleasure, without 


THE PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. 


By C. R. WELD, Barrister-at-Law ; 


Author of a “ Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada,” 
and “ Vacations in Ireland.” 


With Eight Illustrations in Chromo-xyl hy, from Drawin; the Author. 
Eig’ yiography, gs by 


A JOURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY AND 
GREECE 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1857 AND THE BEGINNING OF 1868, 
By NASSAU W. SENIOR, Esq. 


With Maps of the Bosphorus and Troad; and Views in Chromo-lithography 
of Therapia and Stamboul. Price 12s, 


RECOLLECTIONS BY SAMUEL ROGERS 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, 
EDMUND BURKE, 
HENRY GRATTAN, SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
RICHARD PORSON, LORD GRENVILLE, ayp 
JOHN HORNE TOOKE, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Edited by Mr. Rogers’s Nephew, W. SHARPE; 
With a Preface by SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Price 5s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
Uniform with the People’s Edition of Lord Macaulay's “ Essays.” 
In 2 Vols., price 8s. cloth. 
To be had also in Seven Parts, price 1s. each. 


ROME, ITS RULER AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS. 
By JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 


Second Edition, Revised throughout and considerably enlarged. 
WITH A NEW PORTRAIT OF POPE PIUS IX. 
Price 10s, 6d. 


THE ORDER OF NATURE 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS OF REVELATION, 


By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A., &e. 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
Price 128, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY, 


AS MANIFESTED IN NATURE, ART, AND HUMAN CHARACTER, 
With a Classification of Deformities ; 


2. An ESSAY on the TEMPERAMENTS, with Coloured Illustrations ; and 
3, THOUGHTS on GRECIAN and GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNICK. 
Edited by her relation, C. C. HANKIN. 
In 1 Vol. price 12s, 6d. 


EBB AND FLOW. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. , 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. By 


Avueustus GRANVILLE StapLeTon. 16s. 


NOTES ON HOSPITALS. By FLORENCE 


NIGHTINGALE. 5s, 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS 
USED FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
By Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 


ON By JoHn Stuart MILL, 
7s. 6d. 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With 
Annotations, by R. Wuatety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 7s. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING PLACE. An Essay 
towards the Interpretation of Nature. 9s. 


OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. An Essay. 
Fifth Edition. 6s. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND 
HOLYDAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. By Joun S. B. 
Monsgun, LL.D. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


SONGS FOR THE SUFFERING. By Tuomas 
Davis, M.A., Author of “ Devotional Verse for a Month.” 4s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE IN 


INDIA. [Extracts from the Letters of Major W. 8S. R. Hopson. 
Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Georce H. Hopson, M.A. Second 
Edition, with Additions, and a Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
Translated by Lady Cuatrenton. 3s. 6d. 


A LONG VACATION IN CONTINENTAL 
PICTURE GALLERIES. By T. W. Jex Brake, M.A., One of the 
Masters of Rugby School. 3s. 6d. 


PELOPONNESUS. Notes of Study and Travel. 
By W. G. Oxarx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 10s. 6d. 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL: completing 
a Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. By A. Bary, M.A,, 
Examiner in Logic, Moral Philosophy, in the University of 

London. lis. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
By A. Barn, M.A. 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM: being the 
Second Part of the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Third 
Edition, with Large Additions. 7s. Also, 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being the 
First Part of the “Phi hy of the Inductive Sciences.” By Witn1amM 
Wuewett, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 
Edition. Two Volumes, 14s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
By Wuewett, D.D., F.R.S. Cheaper Edition, with Addi- 
tions. Three Volumes, 24s. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAN D. 
Tuomas Bucxus. The First Volume, Second Edition. 
70, } 


ON THE CREDIBILITY OF EARLY ROMAN 
Hon. Sir G. Lewis, Bart., 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENGLAND. 


By Sir Francis Patrerave. Vols. I. and IL, 21s. each. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL 
OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By J. A. 
Froups. The Second Edition, revised. Four Volumes, 54s. 


*,* These Volumes complete the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 


REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. By W. Masszy, M.P 
Vols. I. and II., 12s. each. 


STUDIES and ILLUSTRATIONS of the “GREAT 
REBELLION.” By J. Lanaton Sanvorp. 16s. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 


and its Relation to the History of Slavery, and to the Govern- 
ment of Colonies. By Artnur Hers. Vols. I. and 28s, 
Vol. IIL., 16s. 


STATE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
Illustrative of the Political and Social State of Europe, from the 
Revolution to the Accession of the House of Hanover. With Historical 
Notes, and Biographical Sketches. By Joux M. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Lewes. Library Edition, much 
enlarged, and thesonghly revised. 16s, 


HISTORY of the LITERATURE of ANCIENT 
GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor K. O. MULLER. 
The First Half of the ‘'ranslation by the Right Hon. Sir G. ConnEwaLL 
Lewis, Bart., M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and the Com- 
pletion of the Work according to the Author’s plan, by J. W. Donap- 
son, D.D., Classical Examincr in the University of London. Three 
Volumes. 36s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 


i tal FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE TRANSACTIONS FOR 1857. 1és. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, AND ITS 
INFLUENCE on the CHARACTER and HAPPINESS of WOMEN. 


By Emity Surererr, One of the Authors of “Thoughts on Self- 
Culture.” 10s. 6d. 


THE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM; 
with a Narrative of the Mission to that Country in 1855. By Sir Jonn 
Bowrine, F.R.S. Two Volumes, Octavo, with Lllustrations from 
Photographs, and a Map, 32s. 


PRINCIPLES and MAXIMS of JURISPRUDENCE. 
By J. G. Q.C. Octavo, 12s. 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
Part the Second, DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, containing— 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. W.'L. Bevan,'MiA., 


Vicar of Hay, Brecon. : 


MARITIME DISCOVERY AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. C. G. Nrcoxay, F.R.G.S. 


"With copious Index, 15s. | 


The First Part, Octavo, 10s. 6d.; contains :— 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By M..O’Brrrx, M.A. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D. T. Aystep, M.A., F.R.S. 
CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. Jackson, F.RS. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. By Rev. C. G. Nicotar. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY OF CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. From the French of Lavautes. Edited, with Notes, by 
Colonel J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. 8s. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By W. A. MILLER, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. Three 
Parts, with numerous Illustrations. £2 6s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A 
N ATURALIST. . By W. J. Broperipr, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. 
lustrated ‘by 368 lange Weodeute, Original Drawings, by IV. 
stra' cuts, wings, 
M.D., late of of St. Royal 
Octavo, 782 pages, 28s. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 
of PHYSIC. By T. Watsoy, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the 
Queen. Fourth Edition. Two Volumes, 34s, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
- of MAN, By R. B. Topp, M.D., F.R.S.; and W. Bowman, F.R.S. 
With numerous Iilustrations. Two Volumes, £2. 


4%. 
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